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To ye, the co-adjutoriB iind witnesses of an 
escape, which I venture to call marvellous, I 
dedicate this little work. A small token of 
the gratitude I feel for many benefits con- 
ferred by you, but the only one I have the 
power to offer. 



Editor's Note. 



This Narrative having' already run to a 
considerable lengthy the Editor has ventured 
to curtail some of the latter paragraphs^ which 
could have no interest for the English reader ; 
and also to leave out one episode, relating 
to a mad female patient, too painful for these 
pages. In every other respect, the trans- 
lation is, the Editor hopes and believes, faithful 
to the original. 
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I. 






: Although, more or less, the priDcip9litietr 
of Italy may be likened to a set of edifice9 
tottering* to their base^ and requiring to be 
propped up by foreign aid, none show such 
marks of insecurity as the principality reigned 
over by the Pope. His ministers support 
their courage on the headsman's axe— *hide 
their fears within hulks and prison walls. 

, Well known are the cruelties inflicted in 
1831 on the people, of Romagna, suspected of 
beholding with secret sympathy the awakening 
of the Neapolitans. 

Being at that period scarcely beyond boy- 
liood^ I was overlooked; but six years later^^ 
havingreached the age eligib^ for the scaffold;^ 

B 
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I^ nidi hundreds of citizens, was involved m 
Ae desolating' storm that burst anew over ike 
hud. A preUte^ named Invemizu^ aocom-* 
panied by six judges, with the title of Gommis- 
aoDCTS sent from Bome, established their Court 
of Inqpniy in my native town of Bavenna — a 
forge^ as they said of hberty. Traps were laid 
MMuk nets spiead for more than a twelvemonth, 
bat no game was caught* The Commission, in 
their disaj^pointment^ were preparing to take 
Aeir departure, when a certain Stefano Piav^ 
who had cure been President of the Sodetj of 
TouBg liberatovs, turned traitor. 

IL 

I was in Bobgna, pursuin g the atudr of la w^ 
when I leeeived the fiA>wing warning : — ^We 
aie betrayed! hasten bacft:^ and haip us widi 
yoor p r em ai c e and advice; many be&aigiap 
to us are already in prisoD^ executioQs are be* 
ginning^ to be talked oL^ 

I went at once to tibe FdBee for my passport. 
Tfe decks stared at He m^Seoce; at last Aa 
OTiewhaappeaRdtebe^chH^saii, ^WaH 
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for me here." I^houg'ht this a bad sign^ for* 
I.liad a very disagfreeable recollection of certain: 
pai^FS lying in a certain trunk in my lod^ng;s» ' 
Pretending that I had something further 
t^fiay to the official who had gone up to the 
Director's room^ I made my way into the outer 
passage^ and once there^ I turned round^ ran- 
home at full speed, and destroyed the papers. 
I then returned to the office^ and^ rather to^ 
my astonishment^ found my passport ready 
On arriving at Ravenna, my family urged 
my flight. I could not consent — it would have 
looked like an act of cowardly abandonment of 
my unfortunate friends ; for even supposing I 
could be of no actual service to them, thor 
knowledge that I was at hand, at all events to 
try^ might be a comfort. Many were the bold 
thooghts fermenting in my mind ; but^ ere they . 

h§4 P^o^^^^d ^^^ action, I was myself takea^ 
tOr^ prison. 

III. 

^Those charged with the hateful office of 
arresting their fellow citizens^ did^ not do' so 
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^ith. tfMqiiil hfearts j the mail who had hoM df 
ifie walked as unsteadily as if he had been on 
the deck of a roiling* ship rather than treading 
the firm earth j said I to him, ^^ ilnina, do you 
K^sh to naake ibe appear as intoxicated with' 
*ine as you are with fear : let g'o my arm,! 
fcnow* my way to prison without guidance.** 

• He tns^e^ no reply, only rocked from side to 
side even inore than before ; so I then addressed 
inyself^ te the one in command of the escoi^t, * 
and said,, ^^ Order this man to let g'o my arm ; 
I give you my word of honour to make no' 
attempt at escape/' No answer. I added, - 
^^Of What use is it to speak of honour to those' 
whose bread is gained by mockery of honour/'' 

' At these words Finina drew forth a pistor 
and held it towards me, as a warning to be 
silent, I suppose ; but it was one that made me 
wrench myself from his grasp, he lost his* 
balance and nearly fellj this was the signal for • 
a scene of confusion. 
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V'A crowd biegdn to assemble, anc! pressing^ 



• • * * 

near to me I perceived some of the membepB of 
.^ur Society, They made me eigna to try 
jfjid escape; evidently they were ready to ru^ 
{the risk of protecting' my fligbt-^perh^ps no|: 
so difficult in this moment of excitement to 9. 
youth of twenty-three, light and active, and his 
strength doubled by the emotions of anger and 
danger. 

r In my juvenile ardour^ I fancied myself not 

^ly capably of enduring imprisonment, but I 

nvas ambitious of the honour of having borne 

great trials for the sake of liberty. I stoo4 

,still» calling out to the police and my guards; 

/^ The favour your words imply, and not the idea 

of a prison, alarms me ; you say now, liiat you 

^ will not handcuff me for you know me to be a 

^paan of honour. I decline your indulgence, 

find assure you that without bonds you shall 

;wt move me from hence while I have life : 

.what have I done not to merit the treatment 

you bestowed on my friends — you loaded them 

with chains.'' 

Here I was interrupted by a rush of soldiers 
. from every side, they forced their way throug|i 
.the crowd with drawn swords. 
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• ^^ Handcuff him \^ bawled the sergfeant 

I was manacled, and then led to prisbn 
thfough the least frequented streets, a body of 
fioldiers being left behind to keep the crowd in 



The jails of Bavenna not having been found 
Sufficient to hold the multitudes consig^ned t6 
them by Bome, the barrack of San Yitale had 
been converted into a prison. 

This barrack or prison, is built on part of the 
temains of what, during the Pagan Empire, 
was a superb amphitheatre, in which the fol- 
lowers of Christ had been given over a prey to 
wild beasts. The soil consecrated by such 
precious blood, bringing forth a rich harvest of 
true believers, had in after times been devoted 
to the service of our Lord, and the ampM- 
'theatre had been metamorphosed into one of 
the most magnificent of Christian traaples. 

By its side had sprung up a monastery, long 
-celebrated for its sanctity, but falling under the 
dominion of mundane vices^ God had per* 
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mitted it to become the prey of foreign in- 
vaders; who dwelt within its walls. 

In 1813; the then Pope, on his returning 
irom exile^ judging^ it to be well adapted for his 
soldiers^ ordered it to be used as a barrack. 
On Leo XII/s succession^ the old reli^ous cells 
underwent a second change — they became 
prisons for all who dared to aspire after liberty.^ 
Very imperfect were we^ the first who ther^ 
wore chains-none pass at one bound from 
error to truth. 

Nevertheless^ our sorrows stirred up many ta 
become lovers of freedom ; indeed^ these mul- 
tiplied daily — and though not surpassing us, 
their predecessors in fidelity to and love of our 
country^ yet more worthy^ in that they under- 
stood better^ that without Christy true liberty 
cannot exist. 

May our blessed Lord conquer and make His, 
the country where so many of His first followers 
laid down their lives for Him ; and He shaU 
yet make His those dungeons and scaffolds 
where 3'e, future martyrs, shall in the name of 
Jesus Christ invoke that holy liberty which His 
words teach. 
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VII. 

# 
ff 

• When I reached San Vitale, I was shoved 
into a stable^ and several soldiers left to gnard 
mey until my place of confinement should be* 
made secure, by additional iron hars and' 
^ratin^, an arrangement I owed to the irritation 
I had shown. 

As soon as I was transferred to my ^11, I^' 
was loaded with irons — ^heavy irons. One of 
the police assistants jeered me, saying — that' 
they fitted so well, the blacksmith must surely 
have taken the measure of my leg. The opera- 
tion ended — my hands were set fi^ee, and I wa& 
left alone. 

I sat down on a straw mattress — the only' 
article of finmiture bestowed on me, and con- 
templating' the irons I wore, I said to myself,' 
^* Well, if I do owe them to my own resistance, 
I don't r^ret it —for the scuffle will draw at- 
tention to me.'' I was thinking of the judges 
-^and not of the soldiers or people. 
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VIII. 

While thus arguing the point with myself, I 
heard a slight noise at my door, and looking 
thither^ I saw a portion of the wood slide back, 
and the face of the sergeant who had been my 
captor, staring in at me. 

After watching me awhile, lie exclaiifted— 
^ So here you are, my honourable gentieman — 
ha — ha — grown quiet, my pretty gallows' bird/ 
Finina now joined the sergeant, and not con- 
tented with abusing and insulting me, broke 
forth into indult and abuse of my mother, in 
words unfit to write down in these pages. 

I preserved a resolute silence. The sliding 
panel was left open, and I perceived that the 
sentinel who walked up and down the corridor, 
looked in at me every time he passed, and this 
surveillance continued to the end. ^^ I'll turn 
this persecution to account,'' thought I. I 
pondered and pondered on what to do — that 
would seem extraordinarj'- in a man just 
brought into prison. 

B 2 
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At last^ I one day hit upon the device of be- 
ginning to declaim and act, as if I were on the 
stage. I ranted forth all the tragedy speeches 
J could recollect^ gesticulating in spite of the 
. irons impeding my movements. For three days 
I held on at this. In the hours of the night I 
.meditated on and concocted the replies I should 
muke to the judges when called up to be in- 
t^rog'ated. My courage rose — I fancied I 
had an answer ready for every question — 
that I should find the right end of the most 
ravelled skein^ which should bp given me to un- 
wind. I came to a conviction, that should my 
trial be an open one^ and the judges not de- 
cidedly inimicid to me^ my condemnation was 
impossible. 

It is true^ that in thus calculating^ I relied 
on the courage of many, whose firmness failed 
in the hoinr of trial — nor did I foresee (I was 
very young), that besides what I may call ac- 
cusations founded on truth, I should have to do 
battle with the most arrant calumnies* Un- 
troubled by any such anticipations, I was solely 
occupied with thinking how I should manage 
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if I were denied— (and it would only be in ac- 
toordance with the bygone cruelty of the Go* 
▼emment if I were) — not alone a free trial — 
but any trial at all. 

I felt of what importance it would be to me 
to maintain, nay^ by all means in my power to 
aug'ment^ the gfood opinion hitherto entertained 
of me by my fellow citizens; beyond every- 
thing* to make my co-conspirators divine my 
fidelity to my oaths— to tranquillize the minds 
of those still at liberty — to reassure and fortify 
those like myself prisoners. 

One other desire I had — I longed to commu- 
nicate with my family — to console my mother 
with the certainty that I was weU in health* 
I thought that if I could obtain permission to 
write to her from time to time^ the several ends 
I had at heart might be reached* 

IX. 

Three days had elapsed since my incarcera- 
tion^ when Oolonel Buinetti came to visit the 
prison^ accompanied by Lieutenant Zampieri 
and the sergeant on guard* 



r. 
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T^He Coloners appearance made a most agreer 
•able knpression on me ; his speech wa« afiaUe^ 
ills manner ;€lignified9 hk face was expres^ve 
of intelligence, vivacity and frankness. 
' As he^ entered my cell he took off his hat 
«{)olitely, saying — 

^^ Good day, Frignani, how are you V^ 
" ^^As you see/' I replied, "but pray, who 
Me you V' 

^^ I am Colonel Ruinetti. I wish to know if 
you are satisfied with the treatment you re- 
ceive/' 

I made a bow and said, ^^ Satisfied with my 
treatment, sir ? The soup is only fit for dogs 
•--4he boiled meat no better — the wine, I allow 
13 tolerable— the bread good. As for my bed, 
you ban form your own opinion, I have no 
sheets — no water for washing — no comb — no 
brush. Judge for yourself, sir, of the arrange- 
ments made for cleanliness, sometimes I am 
half suffocated with the bad air." 

While I was making my complaint, the 
'Coione} was angrily eyeing the Lieutenant, who 
etoqA by looking both alarmed and ;abas}ied. . 

The altitudes and countenances of the twa 
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.meny portra3^ed their characters, better than 
any words could have done. 

^^ In future you shall have both ^ood soup 
and ^ood meat/ said Ruinetti ; ^^ with regard 
.to the other thingfS you require, they would 
have b^en at once furnished had you asked 
for them/' 

'* I did ask for them the very fit-st da)^ I 
came to prison, and I begg'ed f(H* some snuff. 
You are aware, how painful it is to any onje 
accustomed to its use, to be deprived of it." 

Once more Ruinetti turned his angry ej-es 
^n Zampieri and muttered, " Ah ! I see how it 
is, I understand.'^ Then addressing* himself to 
me he went on, '^ Courag'e, keep a strong* heart, 
you are to underg'o an examination to-day, 
and then you will be relieved of your irons." 



X. 



One of the cells of the prison served for a 
X50Urt of justice ; its small size did not matter^ 
a^ i^^ce was required, only for three indivi- 
duals^ the Judge, the Scribe or Clerk, and 
Hhe Accused, . • 
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When I entered^ the Judge w^s pacing the 
narrow length between wall and wall ; he 
stopped^ took a long look at me^ measuring me 
from head to foot. 

I returned his gaze firmly ; he gave a sort of 
half sigh^ and pointed politely to a seat* Hav- 
ing taken his own place^ he drew from his 
breast a bundle of papers^ which as he spread 
them out on the table^ I recognised as being 
mine. 

I was not alarmed ; for conscious^ that they 
contained no dangerous matter^ I felt confi- 
dent that any suspicions founded on their con- 
tents would be easily dissipated. 

XI. 

It was quite evident that the Judge studied 
my face with more attention than my replies ; 
I did the same by him^ nor was I the first to 
avert my eyes ; on the contrary, whether speak- 
ing or listening, I always looked straightfor- 
ward at him. If he smiled, I smiled, if he 
ievinced an}^ show of satisfaction at my having 
untied some knotty diflSculty, which seemed 
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tfibout to hold me fast^ I immediate!}' strove to 
make known my thankfulness to Fate, for 
having* accorded me so humane and enligfhtened 
a Judge. When his brow lowered^ because 
one of the answers happened not to boast of 
the lucidity of some of the others^ I prayed 
him to repeat the question, that I might con- 
vince myself I had not mistaken its purport. 
And re-commencing my explanation, I shook 
my head, to give him to understand that I 
wondered at my own stupidity, which alone 
had prevented my at once solving that, which 
would have been easy to a child of two years 
old to explain. 

XII. 

This first examination was about some of 
my correspondence, and a scrap of a republican 
speech, I had once written. Most of the let- 
ters were from the Abate Guiseppe Maccolini^ 
some from Count Eduardo Fabbri, others from 
Anton Domenico Farina. 

The suspicions excited by various phrases or 
allusions in the letters of Maccolini and Fabbri, 
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needed^ I may say^ but a breath to disperse 
thiem. But I was required to explain how I 
liad become acquainted with the latter. I 
replied, that having* heard much of Fabbri, and 
having read his tragedies, I had longed to 
become personally acquainted with him. So 
whan through his misfortunes an opportunity 
jhad been afforded me, I had availed myself of 
it, and had frequently visited him while he was 
in prison in Ravenna. Our friendship had 
commenced there — and on a closer acquaint- 
ance, my admiration for his talents had 
deepened into affection and esteem for his 
virtues. 

Would not this avowal form a new charge 
against the Count? Probably — yes, in the 
eyes of the Papal satellites. Nevertheless, my 
veneration for that excellent man would in any 
case have prevented my dissimulating my 
opinion of him. And besides, who was igno-t 
rant of those excellences— which indeed had 
contributed principally to his present suffering-sx 
Though it may read like a fable — yet it is a 
&ct, that after he had clearly demonstrated 
tdiat the accusation of haying conspired against 
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the Govemment was false^ the judges came td 
thefoUowing conclusion ; '^ In r^fard to Count 
Eduardo Eabbri not belong'ing' to anyof tbd 
sects conspirmg against the state/ it is believed^; 
that this proceeds from his desire to govern 
them all.^' He is condemned to prison for— at 
this moment I forget whether for twenty^five 
years^or for life. 



'' \ \r xiiL ; 

•• . . . . i 

• The phrases considered ambiguous occurrBd* 
in some of Farina's letters. How was I ta 
prove that they were not the language of a- 
conspirator ? I will here briefly explain to wbal 
they alluded. 

Farina had written the life of Bonsignore^' 
bishop of Faenza ; but the priests, who were the 
censors of the press in that towii, not approv^^ 
i»g of it, perhaps because the virtues of Bon- 
signore were a reproach to those who had them 
not, Farina resolved to resort to stratagem to 
have his book published. 
^ It so happened, that the censor at Kayennat 
was a friar called Sapoi*etti, a man of indepen4 
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dent cpiniond^ but inimical also to Farina^on 
account of his having* printed a translation of 
0ome sermons of St. Augustine^ in which the 
vices of ecclesiastics were severely handled. 

Farina was pretty sure therefore that his 
present work would not find favour with Sapo^ 
retti^ and wrote to me to make him believe that 
Bonsignore's Life was by Count Gucci^ « friend 
of the friar^ and also our mutual friend^ and 
willing^ to enter into our little plot The stra- 
tagem was successful^ and ^^The Life" pub- 
fished. Some of the bishops were furious^ Sa« 
poretti was deprived of his censorship^ and 
Farina sent to do penance in a mon&stery of 
Capuchins. 

This is the explanation of why Farina's let- 
ters, sent to me by post, and consequently likely 
to be examined by the police, were written in 
obscure languag'e. 

XIV. 

The scrap found in ray handwriting* of some 
former essay or harangue remained to be ex- 
plained. Some years previously, while I was 
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going through my course of rhetoric, our pro- 
fessor gave the students, as a theme for compo- 
sition, the appeal which Cola di Rienzi might 
have been supposed to make to the Romans in 
■ behalf of freedom, when urging them to throw 
off their allegiance to the Pope — who, as every 
one knows, in Rienzi's time had his i^esidence 
-at Avignon. 

< This was a blunder of our good aud friendly 
I professor— into whose head it seemed never to 
Ihave entered, that an essay of such a nature 
'must necessarily contain much that would 
•shock him. For how address a people, with 
!the view of exciting them to take their liecks 
- from under a yoke, without proving or trying 
to prove that 3roke to be one more fitted for the 
ruling of beasts than of men. How excite 
them ardently to desire liberty — without paint- 
ing the charms of liberty in glowing colours. 
Our professor of rhetoric had not reckoned 
on these obligatory items— and the judge couM 
not help laughing as he listened to my story. 
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XV. ■ -■ 

Thud teri^inated my examination far the daj^^ 
and the guarda were recalled to convey xas 
•back to my cell* I turned to the judge and 
gaid: ^^;Sir, whether X am to be condemned as 
guilty or pronounced innocent^ neither you nor 
any oi^e; else can yet foresee; But. as to the 
initocence of my mother^ neither you nor others 

r^san have any doubt I left her ill^ and €bd 
knows how she will be able to bear the anguish 
of seeing me carried to prison. She is as ))lama- 

. less as a child. Have compassion on her^ aiid 

' give me leave to write to her and relieve her of 
some anxiety. Believe me^ her life hangs on a 

. Jllender thread* To me her loss would bring 
infinite sorrow — but to you, remorse — if yctti 
deny my prayer and help to hurry her to her 
grave/' The judge listened to me attentively, 

; but in silence ; remained a minute or two ab- 
sorbed in thought. Then said, ^' We shall 
take your request into consideration/' 
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XVI. 

^'On my return to my cell I was relieved of 
my' irons. A new sergeant named Branca was I 
on duty in the prison ; he had a gfood fece, ' 
fiqd his behaviour towards me was always 
kindly. I had been greatly taken by his ap-' 
pearance the first time I saw him in the corri- ' 
dot among" some other soldiers. These last' 
#er6 always turbulent and arrogant, while he 
was gentle and shewed great unwillingness^ 
always to lodk into the cell. 
' After seeing m)'' day's food delivered tome,; 
he came close to me, slid his snuff-box into my- 
hand^ and hastened away. How grateful I was 
to him for this show of kindness towards me, * 
€rod alone knows. 

• In a little while he put his head in at the* 
fanel, and asked, " Is your head relieved ?'' 
^ I ran forward to express my griatitude. 
^Therej there," he added, giving me some 
fresh fruit, ^* this will refresh you.'' 
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3;V1I. 

After what Colonel Kuinetti had said, I ex- 
pected that the mattress, the sheets, and the: 
other articles I had asked for would have heen^ 
brought me at once, I longed to take off my: 
(Rothes and have a good rest in abed. Not only 
had the irons and the hard straw palliasse bat- 
tered and bruised me, but they had prevented, 
the possibility of sleep, I was doomed to be^ 
disappointed in my expectation of relief. 

The next day, I begged to see Lieutenant; 
Zampieri. He came, green with rage, ^^ What 
do you want V he bawled. 

^* I want the things for which I have more 
than once petitioned you.'' 

^^If you were the only fine gentleman to be 
attended to, the things would have been al- 
ready here. When persons have the luck to 
come to 9uch a place as this, they ought to 
bring a stock of patience with them.'' So say- 
ing he shut the door in my face* 

'^ Patience, indeed I" repeated I, and seated 
myself on my hard couch. 
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XVIII. 

The sentry who had overheard what the 
lieutenant said to me^ called through the open 
panel, ^^ The things you asked for have heeiv 
here for the three last days ; the Lieutenant is 
a monster." I asked the soldier to tell th^ 
sergeant that I wanted to see him ; when the 
sergeant came, I made a demand for pen, ink^ 
and paper, that I might write to Colonel 
Ruinetti. 

In a few minutes Zampieri himself came to 
my cell, and said in a more civil tone, that it 
was needless to write to the Colonel, as I should 
have all I required within an hour. 

XIX 

I g'ot the hed and other articles, hut my 
difficulties with Zampieri did not end there^ 
The change of clothes he had had brought fof 
me, were the oldest cast off rags to be found in 
myliouse. He insisted on my putting them 
on, and I refused. Perhaps in his mean soul,' 
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he believed that the dress makes all the differ- 
ence between man and man^ that a coat in 
tatters would make me despicable, 
' When it was agtiin Branca's turn of diity in 
the prison, he informed me that the prisoners 
lurere allowed at least one chang'e of linen^ and' 
that it would not bis perhaps impossible for me 
to obtain some books to read. 
' ^ Books f for the love of mercy, then brings 
xhe some, if you are sure it is not against the 

He promised to do his best. By and bye 
fc Vater ice was brought to me, wrapped in a 
quantity of printed paper. Was this a mere- 
happy accident, or a surreptitious mode of piro- 
viding me with amusement. 



• • • •• • 

It was Au^st, and my cell being exposed, 
io the south, was like a heated furnace: not a^ 
br^th of air entered it. So, my friends, you, 
^axx imagine what a luxury an ice was. *lts. 
envelope was, however, almost as welcome., 
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Not because it turned out to be stanzas from 
Ariosto» but because I viewed it as a proof of 
man's Bjmpathy. 

The pages had been torn out of some old 
&lio edition ; not Hkely I argued to have been 
sold for waste paper^ far more probably ta*ua 
charity had devised this plan of giving solace^ 
to an unfortunate fellow creature. I at all 
events prefer to take this view of the case. 

XXI. 

At my second examination I was informed 
that my petition to be permitted to write to my 
family^ and to have books^ had been granted. 

The judge received me cheerfully, saying'-r-: 
*^ I rejoice to be able to tell you^ that you may 
write to your mother — understand, however^ 
that this is out of compassion to that lady, and 
not from any other cause. Your letters and 
the answers, must be unsealed. I shall see to 
their safe delivery myself. You are the first 
to whom so much has heen conceded. Take 
care not to abuse the kindness. You ask for 
books, send a list ; but in the meantime, there 
is payer, write your letter.'^ 

c 
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After returning^ the thanks due to this good 
man^ I sat down and wrote to my mother. 

That done^ the examination of my papers 
was resumed^ and went on smoothly enou^h^ 
until two letters from Anton Saffi turned up^ 
At sight of them^ a most notable change came 
over the^judge's face. I was petrified. 

^^ Saffi?'' he exclaimed, "Who is he? What 
i3 his rank ? Where was he bom ?'' 

" Antonio Saffi/' I replied, " is a citizen of 
Forli, and noble by birth." 

" Ah ! then I know him ; is his mother still 
alive? What is he doing? Where does he 
reside ? What are his political opinions? Tell 
me the truth?" 

" Though we are friends, I am not acquainted 
with his mother. He is in Bologna, occupies 
himself solely with literature, and avoids med- 
dling with the miserable subject of politics* 
He is an elegant writer^ His great passion is 
music." 

It was clear to me, that this account gave 
the judge great satisfaction, and though he 
struggled to maintain a dignified composure, I 
saw the sparkle of tears in his eyes. What 
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taused them? Well^ I will not venture on 
any rash conjectures. 

XXII. 

He then interrogated me as to why I had 
made so many^ and such copious extracts from 
forbidden authors. 

^^ Had you permission to read them 1^ 

^^ No, Sir J I am poor, and as I could not 
aSbrd to purchase, I made notes from them^ 
As to the fact of reading them without permis^ 
sion, my conscience was quite easy, for I did so 
in the hope that one day I should have wit 
enough to refute their arguments.'' 

^^ And this,'' said the judge, placing before 
me a paper headed^ ^On the principal mys* 
teries of the Free Masons,' " Was this also 
only for the sake of refutation ?" 

^^ Pardon me, Sir, as you condescend to read 
such nonsense as that, what other reason do 
you imagine I could have had, but to turn the 
-whole affair into ridicule ?" 

The judge scarcely suppressed a smile. To 
hifr other questions I replied in the same Tein, 
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and thus tny second examination terminated 
quite cheerfully. 

This sort of good-humour, in both judge and 
accused, seemed to denote a wish to come to an 
understanding, but I doubt if ever we did 
clearly understand one another. 

4 

XXIII. 

About three days after the interview just 
i^lated, a siniall taMe, a chair, and some of th^ 
books I had a^ed for were brought to mc^ 
The horribte weight of imprisonment was 
lightened. I caressed my books as if they had 
been living friends. I read constantly, often 
Almost forgetting the place where I was. One 
of the soldiers, from no ill-will I believe, dis- 
turbed this new-found tranquillity. He told 
me that frequent arrests were made every day, 
and that many more were talked of; that the en- 
tire of Eomagna was filled with terror and grief, 
^nd that it wits further said that discord pre- 
vailed in the ranks of the conspirators — ^traitors 
Without and traitors within the prison walls — 
4he former guessed a<^ the latter known only 
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too well^ viz» Baulli and Losada^ won over by 
great bribes and pronuses. 

I had nerer had any acquaintance with these 
two men^ in fact I had long* been dubious as to 
their fidelity ; but though I had nothing per- 
sonally to fear from them^ still it was deep pain 
to hear of the dishonour of any member of our 
society. Deep pain and grief^ also^ was mine 
at the thought of the many families into the 
bosom of which Borne was carrying desolation. 

While my soul was thus disturbed I wrote 
£ir the third time to my mother^ and naturally^ 
in spite of great care^ my words in some degree 
betrayed my feelings. I greatly doubted if 
this letter would be allowed to pass. 

When I heard that it had .been safely re^ 
oeived, I thought I might venture to write 
more openly, but the next two letters were de^ 
tained. 

XXIV. 

The Finina, of whom I have abeady made 
mention, never failed to insult me by mocking 
igMtures and jeering words, every time he could 
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4o 60 unseen by others. I long'ed to lodg^e a 
complaint ag'ainst him^ but I hesitated^ fearing* 
tbat his word would be believed in preference 
to mine. 

One day that he was on duty he chose to 
accompany the soldiers who brought in my ra- 
tions^ and coming up to me (I was still in bed) 
he cried, ^^ Do you mean to eat this morning'? 
Why don't you answer, great beast V^ 

I sprung^ out of bed in a fury, but he rushed 
out of the cell, slamming to the door. I could 
hear the soldiers reproaching him with his 
cruelty. I now asked for paper^ pen and ink 
to write to the Colonel. Presently Zampieri 
himself made his appearance with writing ma^- 
terials. I said, ^^My anger is over now, I 
shall be satisfied if you will order that man to 
leave me in peace.'' 

This I said because I was certain that Fini- 
na's conduct to me being generally known to 
the soldiers, the lieutenant, however much 
against the grain, would be compelled to report 
Finina to the Colonel, and this accounted for 
his civility in bringing me the means of writing. 

Finina was put under arrest, and Colonel 
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Buinetti took this opportunity of warning the 
soldiers agfainst any improper conduct towards 
the prisoners* 

Being* desired to state in writing what had 
occurred I did so^ at the same time requesting 
the corporal might not be punished any further. 
He was nevertheless condemned to fifteen days 
imprisonment^ and on his liberation to ask my 
forgiveness; the which he did in such abject 
terms as I recall even now with shame. 

XXV. 

This incident of Finina's conduct and punish- 
ment I should scarcely have detailed but for its 
connection with a suspicion of which I have 
never been able to rid myself. 

Among the soldiers employed in the prison 
was a sergeant; a Roman by birth; surnamed 
Hyeena; as cruelly inclined as Zampieri and 
Finina; whose intimate associate he was. Be- 
sides thiS; he was notorious as the ready and 
reckless instrument of the Commissioners. 

Generally two soldiers brought me my food; 
^m carried the soup and meat; the other the 
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wine and bread. One day Hysena accompa- 
: nied them. I waited till the three were gone 
before I began my meal. When I had done 
eating I took a draught of wine. Scarcely had 
I swallowed a little when almost involuntarily 
I spat out the rest. The whole of my mouthy 
palate^ and tongue were drawn together as with 
some strong astringent^ and my throat burned 
like fire. I took the wine towards the window 
and found it was cov^^d with an infinity of 
small sparkling points^ something resembling 
what I believe is called mica. 

I at once suspected that these floating par- 
ticles were arseoiic, but real terror only seized 
•on me when I remembered the reputation of 
the man. who was that day on guard. Without 
an instant's delay I ran to the jug of water ; I 
drank a qjiantity, putting my finger down my 
throat to make myself sick. 



XXVI. 

After having thus procured some relief^ I 
began to hammer away at the door, never 
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ceasingf until tbe sentinel came to inquire what 
was the matter. 

I said that I must see the sergfeant immedi- 
ately. He came: no sooner did I ask for milk 
as an antidote for poison^ than he turned pale^ 
he stammered out somethings but his words 
seemed to stick in his throaty and he made off 
like one possessed. 

He returned in a short time accompanied by 
an officer and three corporals. The officev 
questioned me in an ironical tone as to what 
reason I had for my suspicions. Hyeena got 
close to where the wine jug was standings and 
had his hand on it^ when I seized hold of him^ 
" Stop, stop,'' I exclaimed, " I demand that 
this liquor be analysed by a chemist.'' He 
drew back. ^^ Wretch I" cried one of the cor- 
porals to me, ^* Come now, tell your tale, and 
let us see what you are driving at with your lies." 

I was intimidated, and was beginning an 
explanation, almost as if I felt myself in the 
wrong, when Hyeena with one bound reached 
my side, seized the jug, threw it on the ground, 
where it broke into small bits, and the wine, of 
course, was all spilled. 

c3 
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Neither officer nor corporals asked for any 
further explanation; they left me, indeed^ 
i^ithout another word. 



XXVII. 

Two months had elapsed since I had had 
any news of my family ; for since those letters 
I mentioned as having been detained, the per- 
mission to write or receive letters had been 
withdrawn. At last the humane judge once 
more took pity on me, and I was again allowed 
to write home. 

It was at this time I related to my mother a 
dream which I had dreamt for three successive 
nights. It was as follows : — My sister Maria 
appeared to me, her countenance radiant with 
happiness. She was clad in shining vesture, 
but her feet and arms bare ; her golden hair 
hanging low down over her shoulders was con- 
fined by a wreath of roses. She was floating 
in mid-air, while eight angels formed a qircle 
round her. I gazed with the love and reve- 
rence a heavenly being naturally inspires; 
then I spoke, asking, ^^ For what reason hast 
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thou left Paradise ? for I perceive you to be one 
of the elect^ being honoured by such an angelic 
escort" 

Looking at me with a sweet benignant air^ 
she replied^ ^^ that she was happy beyond all 
that words could say^ and that the angels sur- 
rounding her were my brothers, ' This is Ro- 
molo, this Carlo, Biego/ and so on, pointing 
to each as she named their names ; ^' Couldst 
thou belieyc," she went on, '^that we, thy 
brethren, would not strive to aid thee in thy 
misfortunes ? we never cease our prayers to the 
Lord in thy behalf, and through His mercy we 
come to assure thee that thy imprisonment 
shall not long endure, thy liberty shall be res- 
tored to thee, thy innocence proved ; till then 
show patience under thy trials/' 

This letter it was, which moved the arch- 
bishop and some priests to interest themselves 
to such a degree in my behalf as to cause the 
jndg^ both embarrassment and annoyance, 
so much so indeed, that my father ventured to 
petition Monsignor Invemezzi for my libera- 
tion. 
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XXVII. 

This step seemed to me almost humiliating, 
and in ^^The rendering of Thanks to God/' 
TvMch I published a month afler^ I showed my 
disapproval in these its concluding words^ 
f^ Grieve not over much for me, my dear ones, 
let not my suflferings weigh on you too heavily : 
for the Almighty can if He thinks fit, blunt the 
arrows of the ungodly, and send them wide of 
the mark, or He can at His great pleasure, 
make the wounds the}' inflict grateful to bear, 
healing them with the balsam of His grace* 
He can annihilate all suffering^ by inspiring 
us to fix our thoughts solely on the happiness 
of the glorified in Heaven, w- hich is none other 
than^ having our dwelling in His presence, 
adoring Him in the company of angels — there 
where the eyes in seeing, are satisfied, the ears 
also in.hearing are filled with contentment, 
where the mind shall comprehend Him, the 
heart love Him, and the will obey Him, where, 
in short, all our faculties shall be exerted anii 
gratified. There, we shall enjoy a life, subject 
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to no cruel maladies^ unthreatened by death, 
there we shall possess riches without fear, glory 
without pain ; God will be all in all unto us, 
unspeakably wretched he, who is banished His- 
presence, unspeakably happy he, who is per- 
mitted to enjoy Him to all eternit)\*' 

The trials were now nearly at a close, and 
from many signs it was aug-ured that a terrible 
amount of punishments and condemnations 
were about to be awarded. It was rumoured 
also that the people were being* urg-ed, not 
unto any act of overt rebellion, but to some 
popular demonstration, in the hope of obtaining 
our pardon, or at least some lightening* of our 
sentences. I obtained knowledg-e of what was 
going on from a soldier secretly affiliated to my 
sect, and I was, through the same channel of 
communication, entreated to write an address 
in the name of all the prisoners, to be dissemi- 
nated as widely as possible among the popu- 
lace, by those of our society still at large. 
I promised to do my best ; and this same 
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soldier brought me pens^ ink^ and paper. It 
was further arranged that I should have all 
ready by the time he should be ag'ain on 
g^ard. 

. To shelter myself in some deg'ree from the 
continual inspection of the sentinels^ who^ as 
they walked up and down^ were ordered to 
look through the panels of the cell doors^ I 
built up on my little table a wall of books^ 
which^ when I was seated^ was high enough to 
hide what I was doing with my hands. 

I wrote from my hearty in strong, ardent 
language, such as would naturally emanate 
from a man in my precarious position. All I 
can say is, that if my words were not eloquent 
enough to convince and stir the populace to 
demand our freedom from our prince, they were 
at any rate admirably calculated to cast me 
back from the shore I had reached into a 
stormy, pitiless ocean of vengeance. 

This address finished, I began another, 
couched in milder terms, and which I intended 
for presentation to Archbishop Falconie^i, who 
at that time seemed mercifully inclined towards 
MS. I implored him to show us the care of a 
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good shepherd, ready to defend any part of his 
flock from dangler. 

Whether through unlucky chance or from 
treachery I never now shall know^ but all at 
once, while I was in the act of writing, a ser- 
geant with five soldiers suddenly entered my 
cell. They took no apparent notice of what I 
was about, but the sergeant ordered me to riie 
and follow him. 

I felt all the hopelessness of my situation — 
it was impossible that my papers could escape 
the notice of six pair of eyes. I stood up^ 
mute and perplexed, almost unconsciously 
gazing at the books, in which I had hastily 
thrust my writing. 

'^ Don't trouble yourself about your books,'* 
said the sergeant ; '' they will all be sent after 
you directly.'' 

There was no more to be said or done. I 
went out^ the soldiers followed, and for two 
hours I waited in painful impatience. At the 
^id of that time the books were brought to me^ 
but the papers had been discovered and car- 
ried off. 
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XXX. 

ThuS; my lately bom hopes vanished^ and in 
their stead I found a horrible presentiment of 
evil. 

My new cell was dark^ damp^ and foetid. 
Every thin^ that had served to render my 
prison less unbearable was taken from me. The 
soldiers^ who had hitherto behaved tolerabl}'^^ 
now practised all sorts of inhumanity on me. 
Apparently their cruelty was a pleasure to 
them —and had only been restrained by command 
of their superiors. I was ag'ain subjected to 
an examination — the old accusations against 
me were revived— not only as to assistance 
affi>rded to the flight of friends under suspicion, 
and as to the making of false keys for the 
escape of political prisoners— subjects on which 
I had been interrogated months since— but in 
addition, I was accused of an unsuccessful at* 
tempt to mine the palace of Cardinal Bivarola, 
and then that of die Commissioner Invemizzi, 
and of other equally ridiculous and iniquitous 
acts. I imagine that these inventions were the 
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ofibpringf of the malice of Mazzoni — once a 
chief of Carbonari — a bought traitor — who for 
one word of truth he revealed^ added a thousand 
that were false^ even against himself^ as if he 
were ambitious of infamy. 

XXXI. 

The scafiold awaited me ; such at least was 
the report current among the soldiers — and I 
belieyed it. so thoroughly^ that I felt it incum-r 
bent on me to prepare myself to die bravely; 
But human nature rebels against death ; and 
though my efforts to attain to resignation were 
many^ they were vain ones ; instead of tliat, 
imagination flung aside all curb, and galloped 
away in search of some outlet of escape. 

The brain of a prisoner in dread expectation 
of a firightful end is fertile in projects — mine 
were countless, ^o sooner had I decided on 
the impracticability of one^ than another pre* 
sented itself^ to be in its turn discarded. At 
last one idea took paramount possession of me 
— HO getting rid of this one — it intruded at all 
times and all seasons — ^in spite of a host of 
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doubts and fears. And what was this grand 
idea ? Merely^ that of felling insanity. Dif- 
ficult perhaps — but feasible. That point de- 
cided — I begfan to ar^e with myself, whether 
it would not be a cowardly act to resort to stra** 
tagem to save myself from death — and death 
too, in so noble a cause. It was not heroic 
certainly, and I hesitated. 

The instinct of self-preservation however here 
came forward with new arguments. Did not 
history afford many examples, that, there was 
no cowardice in avoiding death, if dishonour 
would not be the result of hfe ? David, when 
he fell into the hands of his enemies — feigned 
madness. Solon the wise, to escape from im- 
minent peril did the same ; and Junius Brutus, 
had he not, the better to conceal his designs 
against the Tarquins, put on the disguise of 
foUy? 

: As I dwelt more and more upon these illus- 
toious examples, my hesitation dwindled away, 
and gave place to earnest meditation as to how 
best to counterfeit monomania, the most diffi- 
cult to feign, perhaps, of all the varieties of 
madness. It exacts a never-ceasing presence 
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of mind^ and a continuity of efforts^ almost ap- 
palling*^ particularly when the person feigfning^ 
knows himself to he under constant surveillance. 

Sut exactly hecause the most difficult to 
imitate^ I decided that it would be the one most 
easily believed in ; for according^ to reason, he 
who through necessity has recourse to strata- 
gem, would be likely to choose that device 
easiest to carry through, as in my case, would 
have been the pretence of melancholy or raving 
madness, or ev^n imbecility. 
\ Nor was my reasoning wrong. The sus^ 
picion, natural enough, that I might be pla3ring 
a part was so general, that I had to be madder 
than mad in order to be believed. Indeed many 
months passed before there was any unanimous 
credence given to my madness, and then the 
decision was based, not upon the impossibility 
of a man representing madness to the life, but 
upon the next to impossibility of any human 
being^s strength, resisting such a tremendous 
strain, unless some internal morbid cause sup<- 
plied vigour to the body. 

And in truth, although I was then scarcely 
twei)ty«four years of age, and of a robust con<^ 
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stitution, I feel convinced^ tiiat without Qod's 
help^ in which I pat my whole trusty the bit^ 
temess of the strogg^le must have destroyed me. 

XXXII. 

oixt my plan : deciding^ as to what apparent 
cause to ass^ for my delusion ; of what kind 
it was to be^ bow to exhibit the first symptom, 
how graduate its . progress^ how to manage 
-my body^ in what langnage egress myself^ 
what sort of disaccord to put between body and 
mind so as to produce truthful effects^ in all the 
usual changes^ outbreaks^ ameliorations and 
relapses that occur in a real case. 

And first^ as the foundation upon which all 
future operations were to rest^ it behoved me to 
imiagine the personage I meant to represent. To 
such a creation^ must contribute the circumr 
stances of my position^ the predominant ideas of 
the age, one or other of which might easily be 
supposed to have had a preponderating influence 
on my mind — ^my best known tastes in study 
and in amusement, my former habits of life, and 
lastly, the example of some real maniac. 
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My personag^e then was to be the ofispring 
of the fear of an unjust death^ comforted by 
hope in Ood^ in whose power alone stood my 
chance of escape, until, through dwelling con- 
stantly, on this one idea, hope had taken the 
fprm of certainty. Sut such certainty in the 
Almighty^s favour, implied merit in His sight. 
And supposing the All-Powerful to show such 
pr^-eminent mercy to any of His creatures, 
would it not be likely, that He destined that> 
individual to bring about some regenerating 
changes in the world ? Naturally ; in one word, 
it could not be otherwise; thus then a new 
Moses is created* 

. Sut Moses spoke with the Lord. Be it so ^ 
my personage should hold sacred colloquies, and 
receive direct commands. from on. high. My 
Moses then should begin by hearing voices from 
^bove, below, all round, like to human voices; 
but by what miracle did they reach his ears ? 



c. 



XXXIII. 



Our century has been unusually fruitful in 
discoveries in Physical Sciences j yet the prin-^ 
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cipal of them all still remained to be made; the 
discoverer of which would, as a matter of course^ 
become the arbiter of nearly the whole of the 
laws of Nature. Such a discovery had lately 
been made by Tommasini, a celebrated phy- 
sician, who now feeling himself a demi-God, 
desired greatly to bring about the regeneration 
of mankind.* 

* The soul (thus argxied my mad wisdom) is 
composed of two antagonistic elements, the 
good and the had. Two existences alone in the 
universe possess but one of these elements --the« 
Creator who is All-Good — and Lucifer who is 
all bad. The Spirit of evil for ever wars 
against the Spirit of Good, and God conquers, in 
accordance to the immeasurable superiority of 
His power. ^Jso in man do good and evil 

* '' Tommasini is the inventor, I believe, of a systemi 
"which derives or attributes all maladies to one sole causei 
viz. Inflammation. Mr. Frignani exalts and extols this 
supposed discovery beyond any reasonable limits. That 
which now follows respecting 'the two elements, &c.' 
is the deduction or sort of logical explanation oi the 
mental state into which Mr. Erignani voluntarily entered.'' 
—Ed. 
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constantly combat. In the universality of 
effects^ we perceive that gtxxl prevails; but 
individually now the good now the bad gets the 
upper hand^ according as the one or other ele* 
ment abounds in particular souls. 

Thus it happens that the people A^ for ex- 
ample^ are superior to the people B ; inasmuch: 
as the composition of the souls of the former 
superabound in goodness^ while in the latter, 
badness is exuberant. 

The same holds good with individuals. If a 
soul be made up of equal parts of the two ele« 
ments, then the result is^ a man both bad and 
good^ as in the case of Alcibiades. If evil pre« 
dominates^ then we have a man more wicked 
than good ; and supposing the bad element in« 
creasing and the good diminishing, we reach: 
the lowest point of human depravity, and an 
Attila, a Tiberius, a Nero, and other similar 
monsters are produced ; but beyond this^ wick- 
edness cannot go, otherwise we should arrive at 
a soul without any particle of goodness, and 
then, that would no longer be the soul of a 
man, but that of Lucifer. 

The opposite quality— goodness — would ope- 
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rate in the same proportion : abounding in ity^ 
a man might be ameUOTated until he became a 
saint ; but no further in that direction either^ 
otherwise he would become God, who is neither 
more nor less than All (joodness. 

The opposing elements in man are capable 
of being modified through the influence of 
lilWB^ example, precept^ and education. But 
soch methods, consisting, as they do, in holding 
in check evil, to give freer course to good, are 
of small efficacy, and the modifications they 
bring precarious and more apparent than real, 
l^olr as soon as the preHige of goodness is tar- 
mshed, and it may be so from a thousand causes^ 
the two principles once more find themselves 
fighting with equal forces, and thus are pro- 
duced the continual alternations of good and 
ev9, which bring such sufiering both to nations 
find individuals. 



' Now, Professor Tommasini^ raised by his 
discovery to the rank of demi-god, holding as 
he did the laws of nature in his hand^ oould^ if 
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lie pleased, ameliorate in their priimitive essence 
the souls of mankind, and that not by sermons 
or dark fables, but through a secret process, 
and by means invisible to all but himself, in- 
sinuate into the human being* a third element. 
In the same way that fire purges gold of all 
its clinging impurities without diminishing its 
value, rather enhancing its beauty, thus this 
third element, by dislodging evil, would leave 
more room in the soul for goodness to occupy. 
By this method, men would be made vir- 
tuous by force; nor could there be a doubt 
that if the bidk of mankind could be put under 
«uch treatment, the world would shortly be- 
come a paradise, peopled by demi-gods. But 
the operation was both tedious and complex, 
aior could it be performed on more than one 
.person at a time; therefore, Tommasini, far 
from being able himself to reform the world, 
would not have time in his whole life even to 
regenerate the inhabitants of one city. He 
had accordingly resolved to elect some, from 
among the best of each nation, to cleanse their 
souls of all evil, and fortifying them with his 
instructions, send them forth to bring about 

D 
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reformatioAs in laws^ politics, customs^ and re- 
ligion — each one in his native country. 

A AJjL V • 

I was of his elect ; indeed, according* to his 
tiwn wordS; the chief among* them, he having- 
seen into my heart while I stood listening to 
his Clinical Lectures. And even from that 
very time dated my own faith in him as a pro- 
phet sent from God. It was then he hegan to 
instnict me in all those things which it is of 
first necessity that a liberator should know, in 
order to govern well. Under him I studied 
the art of war, the art of peace, economical 
and natural sciences, mathematics, languages, 
history, and what not. He taught me by 
word of mouth certainly, though b}^ means of in- 
struments through which he could whisper in 
the ear of any one he chose, were they distant 
4rom him thousands and thousands of miles. 

Now, could such a personage as I was feel 
the tedium of a prison ? rather, would I not 
see in it a school of suffering, and welcome it, 
as a young soldier would do the battle fields 
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.chat were to teach him the discipline that leads 
to triumph ? Would I not view it as a place 
for those meditations so necessary to one who 
was to hold the office of legislator ? 

The right hand of the demi-god Tommasin^ 
— almost a demi-god myself — to whom man 
and beast— indeed, all nature, was ready to 
bow down in homage— judge now, could such 
a personage have any fear of a Pope's scaffold ? 

XXXVI. 

A concourse of fortuitous accidents seemed 
to point out this path to me. I must set to 
work on it at once. An excellent way of be* 
ginning would be to give signs of great eccen- 
tricity, to talk wildly, so that when the matter 
of my monomania began to be noised abroad, 
it might appear as if I had always had some 
natural predisposition to madness. Never- 
theless, the greatest prudence and tact were 
necessary — for tbe undoubted signs of impend- 
ing punishment, would lead naturally to great 
suspicions of a trick. Besides, any sudden 
outbreak qn my part would have deprived me 
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of tli6 opportunitijr of unmasking to the sol* 
diers the deceitful malice of Rome and her 
Commissioners. 

Though speech be but a weak weapon with 
which to disarm a set of mercenaries, still I 
wished to try and awaken the compassion of 
the soldiers in the prison, to try to mollify 
their hatred towards the prisoners. If unable 
to do more, still any open manifestation of 
their pity for us would, I knew, carry conster- 
nation into the hearts of the members of the 
Boman tribunal. 

I said just now that fortuitous circumstances 
had in a manner pointed out to me a path of 
safety — viz. that of feigned madness. I allude 
to the ^' Addresses'' which had been seized, but 
specially to my letters, in which I knew I had 
expressed in rather high-flown language the 
trust I had in God ; then my dream of the 
angels and my sister Maria bringing me a 
'Celestial promise of liberation ; and later en- 
thusiastic prayers, to wit, that I might be 
inspbed with the spirit of a martyr, as though 
I began to disdam the gift of freedom ;— all 
Ihese, I believed, would give a colour of reality 
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to my fepresentation of the pert of a mad- 
man* 

I had reaHy had no premeditation in writing 
these^ and the time that had elapsed since the 
first and .last circumstances militated in my 
favour. One of two thinffs was certain : either 
I was a saint worthy of translation to heaven^ 
or else I was a prey to delirium^ on the high 
road to madness.. Of my being a saint there 
was small chanoe of convincing the Commis- 
sion, who, probably aware of their own want of 
holiness, were the more likely to deny its exist- 
ence in others. They would more easily credit 
my being mad than holy. At first, as I anti- 
cipated, they were terribly alive to every pos- 
sibility of deception ; but at last they fell right 
into the trap, nor did they open their eyes until: 

3 as safe and sound out of their power.. 

XXXVII. 

My opening scene was with a sergeant 
whose name I forget. He had a good deal of 
the fox in him, and therefore he was employed 
by the Commission as a decoy » . 
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One day^ after he had stood for some minutes 
hefore the open panel of my cell door, silently 
regardingf me with an air of compassioii, I 
said, " What is the matter with you, sergeant ? 
You appear very melancholy to-day. Come, 
tell me the reason/' He gave a d^ep sigh, 
then replied, ^I wi^ I were a; prince 1 how I 
shoiild eqoy pardt^ning all you unhappy young 
mWh-^yoH more than all the rest^ for you seem 
to me really good ! My dear youth, it may be 
of service to yoil to know it> yours is a bad 
ease^ asd the worst of it is^ tbaife you are your 
orwa executioner; and all through pride, all 
through pride 1 Now of what use is it your 
holding out, if all the rest have confessed— r- 
diey have aU thrown the blame on you. Do 
as they have done ; accuse them as they have 
accused you. Tahe my advice and do so, and 
you may hope for the clemency of your Sove- 
reign, and he will pardon you. I know that 
3'ou are the one the Commission hkes best. I 
know they are sorry for you/' 

He was going on with the usual proffers of 
recompense and gifts, when I angrily inter- 
rupted him^ ^ Hold your tougue/ I said. 
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^and keep your infamous offers for those to 
whom they are likely to be welcome. Do you 
fancy you can frig'hten one who is innocent ? 
It will not at any rate be by tellings me of the 
weakness of others^ nor by retailing calumnies. 
To tell the truths I don't beliere a word of 
what you have said. But even were it true> 
let others load me with their accusations ; T 
have no accusations to make against any one. 
I am not the depository of any one's secrets ; 
if I were^ it is probable I should keep them 
safely enough. As for the sovereign clemency 
you speak of^ I really don't see what I could 
do with it. It is my belief that the sovereign 
has offended mcy and not I him^ so that if there 
is any pardon to be given^ I am the one to be- 
stow it. He may send me gold^ if he please^ 
and make me tempting offers^ I would more 
willingly welcome the executioner — the gift 
of the sovereign also^ but a less infamous one.*^ 
While I thus spoke^ the sergeant kept on say-^ 
ing, in a low voice^ ^^ Hush^ hush ! don't speak 
so loud !'' But I spoke only the louder^ that I 
might be overheard by the surrounding 8ol-> 
dders. ... 
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XXXVIII. 

* 

, I did not wait for any other provocatioti^ 
but began henceforward to harangue the sol- 
diers. My speeches were short, but vehement,. 
I took for my subject the evils of despotic 
power — ^most insufferable when, as in Italy, it 
combined spiritual as well as temporal power. 
I declared Eome to be the ulcer of Italy ; that 
t^he Pope np longer ruled according to any 
laws, but according to the fears, the interest,, 
^d the passions of Ws ministers. " You may 
^e a proof of this in us prisoners,'' I. went on ; 
^f accused by we know not whom, neither con- 
fronted with our accusers, nor yet with those, 
who witness against us j neither a private nor 
public trial j no defence allowed, either by one- 
self or through any advocate. To imprison 
and send to the galleys or the gallows is no 
mark of princely right, but of brute force. 
Such condemnations are not punishments, but 

actual murdere." 

e~. ■ ■ 

^iSuch bold language in an enslaved country, 
spoken too, both frankly and fearlessly^ by a 
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man in prison^ under a heavy accusation^ as* 
tonished all my hearers. The feelings I excited 
were rather those of fear and anger than of 
conviction. I was left unmolested^ however, 
for though my words might not have convinced^ 
still many showed a lively sort of interest in 
me^ quite sufficient for my present protection.. 

On the day that I urged them to* ocon the 
office of jailers and turnkeys^ many shed tearsi 
as I concluded with the following words from 
the Epistle of St. James — 

^ For he shall have judgment without mevcy^ 
that hath showed no mercy; and mercy re- 
joiceth against judgment. 

^ What doth it profit^ my brethren^ though 
a man say he hath faith^ and have not works t 
Can faith save him I 

^^ Ybb,, a man may say. Thou hast faith^ and 
I have works : show me thy faith without 
thy wofks^ and I will show thee my faith by 
my works. . . • For as the body without 
the spirit is dead^ so faith without works i» 
dead also." 

I continued t ^' Show your faith by your 
works theu; my friends y at least; keep fron^ 

D2 
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vrofhhg ftg^hist mercy and ebarit}% Cast 
fVdm yon the opprobrium of bearing* anns in 
the camse joti do ; such an act woiild be a ^lory 
to yoti^ ii g'lory to humanity^ and confound 
and terrify aU tylf^nts V^ 
' An officer suddenly forced his way through 
the soldiers^ ttiid coming to my cell door^ he said^ 
ih a toice thfot showed him t^ be much moved^ 
^ For pity's sake, Sir^ be silent ; say no more ; it 
is downright self-destruction. Calm yourself — 
be advised. Send in a petition to your Sotc- 
rifg^n and mine ) it will be granted^ I am 
sure/' 

I thanked h^n for his good will towards me^ 
fheli I went on in these words of the 118th 
Psalm of David. 

" The !]^ord is on my side j I will not fear j 
irhat can than do unto me ? 

^^ The Lord taketh my part with them that 
help me ; therefore shall I see my desire ui>on 
ihem that hate me. 

* " It is better to trnst in the Lord, than to put 
any confidence in man. It is better to trust 
in the Lord than to put confidence in princes. 
I ^^ I shall not die but live^ and declare the 
works of the Lord*'' 
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XXXIX. 

Ceasingf my harangues^ I called to my aid 
the Psalms most appropriate to my situatioiL 
I recited in a loud voice many of them^ both by 
night and by day^ but oftenest the 16th and 
80th^ which I had myself translated into Italian. 

After such a display of audacity (the half 
that I had said was sufficient for the condem- 
nation^ not of a prisoner^ but of the least sus« 
pected of Boman subjects) it appeared to me 
that I bad little more to do^ to obtain credit 
for being mad. 

Is not madman^ the usual epithet bestowed 
on any one, who easts truth in the face of 
tyranny ? Were our blessed Lord himself to 
do so^ mad he would be called by the Pharisees*. 

But to confirm this opinion^ I committed all 
the follies in my power ; each day I added 
something to the extravagance of the day before. 

I took alternate fits of running backwards 
and forwards between the waUs of my cell like- 
a wild beast in a cage^ or of standing motionless 
ibr hours with my eyes on the ground^ or 
staring at the L'ght through my window.. 
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Sometimes nothing would make me rise from 
my knees ; sometimes I would lean ag'ainst the 
Fall with my arms stretched out like one cru- 
cified ; sometimes I lay with my face to the 
floor. Night and day I kept up a muttering" 
iind jabbering, more particularly during the 
night, to g^ve an idea of my never sleeping. 
Very often I disti rbed the soldiers asleep in 
the guard room by my loud cries and other 
noises^ the more fully to impress them with the 
idea of my madness. 

XL. 

Among the articles to have which permission 
had at first been granted to me, but which 
were afterwards disallowed, were wax-coils, or 
tapers. They had been a great comfort to me, 
for I used to light them, when, as I had no 
snuffers^ I was obliged to blow out the lamp, to 
snuflf the wick with my fingers. 

As hitherto the soldiers had never searched 
.my person, I had been able to conceal part of 
^ne of these tapers^ when the rest were taken 
irom me. 
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- One day I fell on a new idea. Unwinding 
the coil^ I cut it into twelve equal little pieces. 
Then I tore the paper ki which it had been 
wrapped into long strips^ of these I made a 
cross^ and with some of the crumb of my 
bread I fixed it to the iron bars of my window^ 
which^ 88 it so happened^ was direetly opposite 
to the door. 

On either side of the improvised cross I stuck 
my bitfr of wax^ three and three in two rows^ 
60 that when lighted^ the whole affair was a 
tolerable imitation in miniature of an altar; 
Kneeling down before it^ and extending my 
arms^ I forthwith began screaming a general 
confession of all sorts of 8in& — committed or 
not *f of the political crimes^ of which whether 
true or false^ I knew myself to be accused ; but 
not satisfied with this^ I confessed myself also 
guilty of the true and supposed crimes of my 
fellow prisoners^ declaring myself the sole author 
and cause thereof^ and that to me and me alone 
was due punishment^ or if such and so great 
was Qod's mercy — pardon. 

I never ceased my bellowing till day dawn^ 
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in fact as lon^ as I had either strength or 
breath left. 

This was my first paroxysm of fury. 

XLL 

Having" ended my confession^ I began to 
parade slowly up and down the narrow limits 
of my cell, wearing a cheerful face, and mani- 
festing by gestures and broken words that I 
was returning thanks for pardon granted, fol* 
lowed presently by loud promises to be zealous 
in the performance of that which should be 
committed to my charg'e. 

I then set about making preparations as if I 
Were about to celebrate the most sacred mys- 
teries of the Mass. I drew my shirt over my 
coat, tore my silk cravat in two, and hung* the 
pieces over my shoulders — and behold me a 
priest. 

I narrate the following*, not as a boast, (for I 
shall make no further mention of such holy 
matters,) but because I wish to relate my story 
truly^ 
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XLII. 

• •»••••• 

I was g'oing* throng'h an imitation of the 
ceremony of consecration^ when a turnkey with 
two assistants^ whose business it is to empty 
the utensils^ entered my cell. 

The turnkey came up to me, saying, ^^ Give 
me that basin.*' 

But I, on the contrary, breathless and mo- 
tionless, held it the tig'hter, pressing it close to 
my breast with both hands. 

*^ Give me the basin," repeated the turnkey. 

Turning* towards him with a majestic air I 
said, 

^^ Get thee gone, Satan -^ and I literally spat 
in his face. 

He struck out at me with such force that I 
think it probable he would have killed me, had 
I not fortunately dodged aside in time, so 
that the strength of the blow fell on the wall 
behind me. Recovering his balance the turnkey 
returned to the charge. He, striving to snatch 
away the basin; I defending it and myself 
vigorously with my legs and feet, my hands 
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having" enough to do, to hold fast the object of 
contention. 

The two assistants could scarcely . stancj for 
laughing, so the battle was between the turnkey 
and me alone, and the match was a pretty 
equal one* At last my adversary made so 
desperate an onslaught, that the basin flew out 
of my hands,, fell to the ground, and was brojien. 
into a thousand pieces. 

XLIII. 

Upon this, as if in horror of the sacrilege^ 
I beg'an to tear my hak* and roar like a bulL 
I dragged off the shirt with which I had dressed 
myself to look like a priest, and spreading it 
on the floor, gathered into it all the fragments 
of crockery, even to bits no bigger than grains 
of sand, so that not even the smallest particle 
of so holy a vessel should be in danger of being 
trampled on. 

This accomplished, I tore my coat up into 
long narrow strips^ plaiting them into several 
little ropes, each with a knot at one end. The 
whole I gathered together sa as to fi^m a 
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scourge, which, swingingf aloft, 1 hegmi flagel- 
lating* my bare shoulders, all the while im«^ 
ploring God to have mercy on the sacrilegious, 
turnkey. 

The strokes I inflicted on myself were more 
noisy than painful, therefore I could keep them 
lip with but short intervals of rest, all day and 
even far into the night, every now and thea 
recommencing my screams. 

XLIV. 

But this discipline brought on a sharp attack 
of fever, afid I confess my courage wavered, 
i^ot from fear of illness, but because I dreaded 
if I lost my .bodily strength, I should be unable 
to carry out my dramatic representations. 

However, in the end, all turned out for the 
best J the real violence of the fever came ia 
good aid of my acting, so that faith in my 
insanity gaine^ ground daily. 

fiut at first exhaustion of body induced 
mental gloom and discouragement. It was. 
almost more than I could do, not to renounce- 
?iy plan, and resign myself to my fate. 
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Having" got some sleep one nigfht, however, 
my spirits rose ag'ain ; and I remembered that 
often out of what we deem evil comes good. 

XLV. 

I had not slept for six previous nig'hts, for I 
can scarcely call sleep those few minutes doze 
which I had allowed myself during the day, 
taken on my knees in a corner of my cell, my 
back to the sliding* panel, my head leaning 
against the wall, in the attitude of a man 
praying. 

It was of the greatest importance to my 
success to establish the fact that I never slept ; 
sleeplessness being one of the most universally 
recognised symptoms of madness. 

When the sergeant on duty came his rounds, 
I was found stretched on the ground, prostrated 
by fever and fatigue. 

XLVL 

To make myself as wretched looking an ob- 
ject as possible, I had ^iven myself a small 
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wound on the forehead with the sharp point of 
a' bone. Some drops of blood had run down 
my face on to my breast. This, tog'ether with 
the shivering" of the fit of agfue now on me, 
and my half-naked figfure on the g-round, gave 
me a grand success. I saw at once the horror 
inspired by such a sight, and I perceived by 
signs and whispers that the soldiers no longer 
doubted I was mad. 

All that day I went without food, nor did I 
change my place or posture. I tried to appear 
as if I were actually dying, hoping* thus to se- 
cure another quiet nig'ht ; but I was obliged to 
exert myself as much as usual. 

XLVII. 

The wished for darkness having* an'ived (my 
lamp was taken away lest I should take a 
fancy to set fire to the woodwork of my cell), 
I crawled out of my corner, and stretching 
myself at full length, I soon fell into a deep 
sleep. 

Midnight had just struck when the guard 
^nce more went their rounds to see that all was 
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safe. The jingfling of keys and undoing' of 
holts awoke me ; hut I lay still, however^Just 
as I had heen, my face to the ground, and my 
legs and arms extended. The sergeant turned 
the light of his lantern on me^ when one of the 
soldiers called out, ^^ I believe he is dead." 

I hereupon wriggled my body about like a 
snake, and burst into a loud laugh. 

^^Well done, mad owl," laughed the sol- 
diers, and without another word they all went 
away. . 

Even these few hours of sleep had rid me of 
fever ; bat though feeling bruised and battered 
from head to foot, I was afraid to remain quiet.. 
So I rose and began jumping and leaping 
about, kicking and hammering away at the 
door, exclaiming, hundreds of times, " Lau- 
date, pueri, Dominum! Laudate oomea Do- 
mine !" ^ 



XLVIII. 

At last the Commissioners deemed it fitting 
to send a medical man to visit me, not with 
any kindly wish for my. benefit^ but in order 
that they might be aUe formally to contradict 
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the report that I was mad— an opinion fully 
entertained by the soldiers. 

The surgeon sent was Lorenzo Urbino, a 
fellow citizen of mine^ and not at all a bad 
man, but hating every one belonging to the 
liberal party so fiercely, that it would have 
been a downright joy to him to see them all 
hanged. He came into my cell escorted by 
Zampieri, and followed by several soldiers, felt 
my pulse, and walked out again. 

One glance at me had been suflSicient for 
him. ^^ If you believe that fellow mad, 3'ou 
must be mad yourselves !" he exclaimed, ad- 
dressing the soldiers* ^^H^ is uncommonly 
sharp, and is playing a part, in the hope of 
escaping from Santa Margarita" (the galleys). 
He whispered this to every one he met in the 
streets, as if it had been a state secret. 

By good luck the soldiers placed little or no 
reliance on his opinion ; the fact being that for 
years Lorenzo Urbino himself had been believed 
to be really out of his mind. I presume from 
the sequel that the soldiers reasoned that one 
madman was not the best judge of another. 
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XLIX. 

But not so the Commissioners: very far from 
it indeed. Declaring* themselves satisfied with 
Urbino's report, they ordered me to be placed 
in the condemned cells among* those sentenced 
to be hang'ed. 

My new cell was between those of Rambelli 
and Zanoli. I greatly desired to discover in 
what spirit they awaited their execution ; there- 
fore I gave my whole attention to observing 
and listening. 

Zanoli bewailed his unlucky fate eontinu- 
ally, while by the rattling of chains on my 
other side, I guessed that RambeUi was furious 
as a newly entrapped lion. I wanted to speak 
to him. I rapped on the partition wall, called 
to him often by name, but he never answered. 

Zanoli spoke to me, and in terms that I 
scarcely could tell whether they merited most 
compassion or contempt 
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L. 

The insane^ I remembered to have heard^ are 
apt to believe that the people about them are 
constantly conspiring* against their lives j that 
often they refuse to eat from dread of poison ; 
and, in shorty become totally unmanageable on 
that point* 

I once more set to work on this foundation ; 
a capital one I thought : for this reason^ that 
any delusion of that kind would tally well with 
the accusation I had^ on my being first im- 
prisoned^ brought against Hysena of having 
put arsenic into my wine. The charge had 
been allowed to fall to the ground, but it might 
now be made to appear as the result of a com- 
mencement of insanity. 

It would be difficult to give any just idea by 
words of the cries, lamentations, and fiiry I 
broke into one day suddenly, by way of por- 
traying a horrible fixed idea, that my food was 
poisoned. For hours I persisted in screams 
of ^^ cowardly poisoners — vile hangmen — so this 
is the gall you would provide for those in the 
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ag-onies of death/' with an accompaniment of a 
rattling storm of kicks on the door that would 
have done honour to a battering-ram. 



LI. 

But hereupon a sergeant burst hastily into 
my cell, followed by a number of soldiers — one 
of these had a chain in his hand. I guessed 
for what use. Formerly, I would have yielded 
with dignity to superior force ; now, to be in 
character, I must resist with all my strength. 
.1 ran backwards as far as I could, and 
whenever any of the men approached me, 
threw myself into fantastical attitudes of de- 
fence—running round and round to escape 
them, feigning to yield^ thea suddenly hitting 
out with fists and heels. 

Though the soldiers were sulky, they did not 
return my blows — nor otherwise hurt me-» At 
last, in one of my attacks, they surrounded me, 
4ind held me fast by my shoulders, loins^ hands, 
i)nd feet, so that I -could not so much as lift a 
linger. 

Thus caught, it was not long before I \^ as 
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put in irons and chained to a ring in the wall. 
During this operation, I scowled first . at 
one, then at the other, saying*, ^^ I know who 
oppresses me, and who protects me f giving* 
them to understand that the good spirits about 
me would not let the demons strangle me, 

LIL 

It was at sunset on the 12th of May, 1828, 
that I heard the passing bell tolled from a 
neighbouring church. My blood ran cold. 
I pray^ed fervently to the Almighty for strength 
and guidance. 

The length of my chain must have been 
about six feet, for I was able to get near to the 
grating in the door, and from thence I could 
hear the movement of a number of soldiers, 
which made me believe that the guards were 
doubled. I caught sight of some of the faces 
of the soldiers, and there was a look of trouble 
on them. I heard, besides, deep hoarse voices, 
issuing from the cells right and left of mine — 
voices of priests, recommending the souls of th^ 
dying to the mercy of God. 

£ 
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I conjectured, that not having* been called to 
hear my sentence read, nor any confessor sent 
to me, that I was not about to suffer death just 
yet. 

As if I had no conception of what was impend- 
ing", but was rather pleased with the bustle, I 
shouted at the highest pitch of my voice to the 
soldiers, " Oh ! ho ! who are those I see. 
You are^^ — so and so^ and I went on naming 
several of the heroes of Boccacio's tales, add- 
ing', ^^ I was aware of your resurrection, but I 
never dreamed that when you came back to 
this world you would have to be soldiers.'^ 

^^ Most powerful Tommasini — how g'reatly I 
am thy debtor. Thy wisdom foresaw all things 
— predisposed all things. Fearing' that I 
might not be able to sustain all the trials, with 
which thou wouldest prove me, to make of me 
the Beg'enerator of Italy, thou hast made use 
of thy discovery to inspire these resuscitated 
beings with the idea of becoming soldiers and 
followers of Invemizzi, so that in my days of 
trouble they might be at hand to cheer thy 
adopted son.'' 

The whole of that terrible night, I continued 
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discoursing and reasoning on this theme — ^inter- 
rupting my own words with bursts of the wild- 
est laughter. 

LIII. 

Day had scarcely dawned when the soldiers 
were drawn up in line, and the order given to 
load. 

I did not see the sufferers pass, for my slid- 
ing panel had been closed. I could, therefore, 
give way unobserved to my tears. 

After two hours of painful expectation, of I 
knew not what, Sergeant Branca, who had 
been left in charge of the prisons, came into 
my cell. His face wore a look of surprise, as 
much as to say, ^^ Am I dreaming, or is it 
really you, Frignani, whom I see Y^ but all he 
said was — 

^* What will you have for breakfast V^ 

^ My good Branca, give me whatever you 
please.'' 

^ Would you like chocolate V^ 

^* Oh yes, it is so long since I tasted any/' 

^^ Will you forgive me, if I venture to give 
you a piece of advice V 
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^^ Speak freely; I am willing* to hear anything* 
you have to say. A day will come, perhaps, 
when I shall he ahle to show my esteem for 
you, and to reward j^our kindness to me. I 
shall certainly make you a captain.'' 

The good fellow smiled-^then, as if recalling* 
some painful thoughts, he shook his head sadly 
and sighed. 

^^ God help you. Sir, — reflect on what I am 
going to say — write to Colonel Euinetti, and 
entreat of him to procure a commutation of 
your sentence. I will be back directly:" — and 
he left me. 



LIV. 

Commutation of punishment ! Then the axe 
still hung over me. Salutary counsel! being 
given to it is by that excellent but timid 
Branca. Or wait — had he not perhaps been 
sent to give me this advice in order to throw 
me off my guard, and thus obtain some answer 
from me, that would prove me to be perfectly 
sane. Ruinettil Dost thou imagine me 
to be so thoughtless, or dost thou believe 
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Branca capable of treachery to the onfortu- 
aate? 

While I thus pondered^ Branca returned. 

Branca. — '^ Here's your chocolate.'* 

Frignani. — ^^ Give it me, good friend.'* 

Branca. — ^^ Is it good V 

Frignard. — '^ Excellent.** 

Branca. — " Very well, now I must go — yoxk 
will give me an answer bye and bye.** 
. JEHgnani. — ^^An answer? About what, 
pray?** 

Branca. — ^^ About the petition.** 

Frignani. — ^^ Are y ou joking ?*' 

Branca. — ^^Do you think these are the 
times for joking?*' 

Frignani. — ^^I perceive you to be one of 
the ignorant : Tommasini has not chosen you 
as one of his elect ; a proof that you are not 
worthy to be one. You will answer the Colo- 
nel in the words of an old man ; that, / am 
made hy Ood in Mich rdse, that your misery 
does not touch me, nor the Jlames of thatjire 
-assail me.'* 

Branca. — "You shall be obeyed — you shall 
be obeyed.** 
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Looking' well satisfied^ the sergeant took 
his leave, which makes me think that Branca 
g'ave me the advice he did, rather by order of 
Colonel Kuinetti, than of his own accord. 

LV. 

Long after the time I am now describing", a 
person worthy of every confidence related to 
me what was said to have passed between 
Rambelli, and the confessor sent to prepare 
him for death. And from this conversation 
may be seen, to what a degree the temporal 
power of the Pope gives umbrage to the 
believer, and how it renders the institutions of 
the Catholic Church hateful and suspicious to 
him. 

HamhelK. — *^ Come ; I pray you to leave me: 
do not, by your importunity, disturb the last 
moments which remain to me for communion 
with God.^' 

Priest— ^^ And how can you obtain His holy 
pardon if you drive me a^ay — in whose hands 
God has placed the power of remitting your 
sins, and of thus opening to you the way to 
eternal bliss V^ 
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JBambeUL^^^ God has eyes to see, and ears 
to hear ; He therefore sees my repentance, and 
hears my supplications/' 

Priest. — ^^^ Surely, when it is out of the 
sinner's power to have one of God's ministers! 
to hear his confession." 

JRambelU. — ^^And where are the ministers 

of God r 

Priest. — '^How,Ilamhelli,do you not see me?" 
Mambelli. — *^ It is now a long time ago, 
since Christ has had any minister on earth — 
for, those calling themselves such, are mere 
white-washed sepulchres, running after blood, 
staining and satisfying themselves with it, like 
as if they were beasts of prey. The priest, 
who holds the keys (not those of the fisherman, 
but keys made of gold) sends hither one of his 
subordinate prelates, not to convert rebellious 
souls, but to seek by our death, satisfaction for 
our supposed crimes of high treason. He 
who assumes the office of executioner, abdi- 
cates that of God's minister ; how can he who 
wilfolly slays my body, pretend to save my 
soul. Never could sin become an intercessor 
between God and man." 
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Priest. — ^^You are in error. Our Holv 
Pontiff represents two distinct powers. Tem- 
poral Sovereignty, and in the exercise of that, 
being a man, he may err ; in the other — No — 
because he represents God. Now by whom 
have you been condemned V 

BumbeUi. — ^^ By what are called the laws 
of the Pontiff." 

Priest. — -^ Pontiff, yes, but in his character 
of temporal sovereign, having the right to kill; 
but not as Christ's vicar on earth, because as 
such he has only the care of souls." 

JtambellL — ^^ I have seen no such nice dis- 
tinctions mentioned in the Gospel; the Lord 
said there, My kingdom is not of this world. 
And being able to arm all the angels, and to 
destroy all his adversaries, Christ preferred to 
die Himself; saying, Follow my example. Ye, 
on the contrary, have followed after His ene- 
mies, ^nd are so barefaced, that having with 
your sophistry silenced the foolish, ye are not 
ashamed to call yourselves nevertheless minis- 
ters of God, while in truth ye are the ministers 
of the devil.'' 

Priest.— ^^ There is certainly in the Gospel 
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what you say, but the Church has since then 
decreed otherwise ; and besides, do you not 
know that the Lord h^ also said : That which 
thou shalt bind or loose on earth, that will I 
bind or loose in heaven. Therefore, whatsoever 
the Church does, or undoes, is well pleasing 
unto God/' 

JRambelli. — ^^ That is, if it be done or undone 
according* to His Holy word; but in that 
which is contrary to His Gospel, your inspira- 
tion comes, not from His Holy Spirit, but from 
the Devil — his enemy: and the Church is 
become again the synagogue of the Pharisees. 
But enough of this : leave me in peace. I feel 
the God of mercy here (laying his hand on his 
breast). He will succour my soul.'' 

Priest. — "Your heart is full of hatred; 
where there is hatred, there is no room for the 
Lord.'' 

Sambelli. — " 0, rash man I Are you able 
to see into hearts. Go, I will not listen to you 
any longer. Go, I say, and ; trouble not my 
last moments with idle words." 

As the priest was leaving the cell, he caught 
the look of love with which Gaetano Rambelli 

e2 
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gazed at the crucifix he was carrying in his 
hand. The confessor turned at once^ and held 
it towards the prisoner. Rambelli^ eagerly 
seized it, and fervently clasping the sign of 
salvation to his bosom, kissed it with joy and 
reverence, and exclaimed : " Behold my con- 
fessor j behold my comfort j my counsellor; 
my hope: Lord, save me~and I shall be 
saved.^' 

LVI. 

Various and alarming rumours reached the 
judges. They were puzzled how to act. The 
populace, so it was said, were swarming angrily 
into the streets and public ways — whispering 
and clasping hands, as if in the act of taking 
an oath; the soldiers, looking on sadly and 
silently. 

The inhabitants of Ravenna were not how- 
ever meditating rebellion, but they were saying 
one to another : *^ If indeed we must endure 
the death of these five fellow-citizens, let us at 
least hasten away from hence; let us get 
beyond the walls, that the world may know, 
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Chat if impotent to prevent the shedding of the 
blood of ouf brothers, at least we fled from the 
horrible sight/' 

This being* the universal feeling, multitudes 
issued forth on the morning of the 18th May. 
Whole families, and groups of friends passed 
simultaneously through the six gates of the 
city. Some took the road to the valleys; some 
to the sea coast — spreading themselves through 
the country : a pitiable sight indeed ! 

LVII. 

Ever since the time of the last invasion of 
the French, the guillotine had been substituted 
for the gallows. Now, to strike new terror 
into the hearts of his subjects, the Pope had 
ordered that the five condemned prisoners 
should be hanged, and the corpses left exposed 
for a whole day. 

One of those incidents occurred at this execu- 
tion which send terror into the hearts of the 
most unbelieving. 

A certain Spadini, a miller by trade, who 
had been a notorious brigand in the time of 
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the Cisalpine Republic, either to curry favour 
with the Government, or from natural ferocity 
of disposition, mounted on the wall, close to 
which the gibbet was erected— and there sitting 
astride, he went on unchecked the whole day, 
reviling and jeering the wretched victims. 
f Four were hanged at eight in the morning, 
but the fifth did not appear. After long expec- 
tation, it was whispered about, that he was in 
the city prison close by, where every effort was 
being made to soften his hard impenitence ; it 
was said, that the Archbishop himself was with 
the prisoner, striving by his prayers and en- 
treaties to overcome his obduracy, 
. But Archbishop Falconieri was, perhaps, of 
all the priests known to him, the most con- 
temptible in the eyes of Bambelli: for the 
better to prove his allegiance to Rome, it was 
too true, that the Archbishop tried to gain the 
confidence of the conspirators, striving to per- 
suade them to make a solemn recantation of 
their political opinions, and to betray their 
comrades, under colour of wishing to save 
them, but in fact to render them and their doc- 
trines objects of scorn to the public. It was 
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HO wonder, therefore, that Falconierrs exhorta- 
tions and. entreaties were of no avail ; not even 
though he knelt (so it was reported) at Ram- 
belli^s feet. 

Hambelli. — ^^This crucifix speaks to my 
heart ;' gives me hope of pardon for my sins j 
and shows me arms open to receive me. Let 
me depart then, and escape from this long 
2Lgoiiy. You see that your words are vain ; 
they are like smoke that curls aloft and is lost. 
Neither sacerdotal majesty nor holiness clothes 
you, hut an abhorred name and office ; for to 
satisfy your evil passions, you have made 
yourself both judge and executioner." 

With the Archbishop was Gianoli, a priest 
of the diocess of Cesena ; instated by Rambelli'a 
bitter words (and seeing that the jailer Natale 
alone was present to hear whatever might be 
said, and believing Natale also to be a mere sa- 
tellite of the government), he broke out with, 
"Monsignor,! will tell you the best and most con- 
vincing arguments to make this prisoner die pe- 
nitent: send him to one of the subterranean cells, 
have him chained to a bench, and let him be well 
beaten with rods^ until he agrees to confess.'^ 
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^^ No/' replied the Archbishop. " Such as he, 
will die under the lash — but not yield/' 



LVIII. 

The sun was setting*, when Spadini, still 
astride on the wall, where he had remained for 
ten hours, in the hope of seeing Rambelli exe- 
cuted also, shouted — '^ Here he is, here he is, a 
little late perhaps, but time enough /' then to 
Rambelli, *^ Good fellow I why have you made 
us yawn so much — ^you will be one of the finest 
fruits this tree ever bore," (Rambelli was a tall, 
well-made, handsome man), " but that is no 
reason why you should be so coy, and keep us 
6n tenter-hooks from morning* till evening/' 

Leaning against the foot of the wall was a 
little old peasant woman. As she saw Ram- 
belli with a serene countenance and firm step 
mount the scafibld, she looked up at the jeering 
brigand, and said, ^^ I have an idea that he is 
going to God ; but I wonder where you will 
go, when your turn comes/' 

Almost prophetic words these. Whether in 
consequence of being so long exposed to the 
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sun^ or not; the fact is^ that scarcely had Spa- 
dim come down from the wall^ before he had a 
fit of apoplexy^ and died. 

LIX. 

Some days after these executions^ I was 
transferred fiH)m my own cell to the neighbour- 
ing one. I found there a strangely fashioned 
wooden machine, with long pieces of leather 
nailed to various parts of it. It looked like 
an instrument of torture, but I never ascer- 
tained its use. 

Over the door was traced in large letters ; 
^^ Luigi Zanoli iu giustiziato il di 13 Maggie, 
1828, (Luigi Zanoli was executed 13th May, 
1828.f- 

I was aware that a soldier was observing my 
every movement, so I did my best to appear as 
if I had not seen the words. On the contrary, 
I fixed my eyes fiercely on this spy, and 
approached the door stealthily ; when he was 
aware of this, he hastily closed the panel 
through which he had been watching me« 

" Good,'' thought I J ^^ he is afraid of the 
madman.'^ 
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I cannot tell whether from chance, or from a 
design to annoy me, — but a lamp had been 
fixed up in the opposite wall, in such a manner, 
that when I was in my bed, the lig'ht fell right 
on my face. If I could have reached it, I 
would have broken it, but my chain was too 
short ; so I took up the plank which served me 
as couch, and flinging it forward with all my 
might, I managed to knock it to pieces. 

As soon as the Commissioners heard of this 
exploit, they ordered my chain to be taken off, 
and that I should be fastened close to the ring 
in the wall. This done, a sack of straw was 
thrown down at my side, together with a jug 
of water and a species of basin. The last, I 
soon made an end of, by pitching it at the head 
of the first turnkey who brought me my food. 
No further arrangements were made as to 
cleanliness. I was treated, in all respects, as 
if I were a horse or an ox j and my cell^ a 
stable. 
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LXI. 

It mig^ht have been the filth — or humidity — 
or the weight of the irons^ or from all these 
causes conjoined^ that my legs now swelled to 
an enormous size^ and gave me intense pain. 
- I pulled off my stockings that their state 
inight be seen, and in the hope of a surgeon 
being sent to visit me. I waited in vain ; I 
was told afterwards that it was my business to 
have asked for medical assistance. By good 
luck, after eight days of agony^ the swelling of 
my right leg bursty and the discharge of matter 
somewhat relieved me. 

■ Having mentioned the evil consequences of 
my being thus chained up, I will mention the 
good ones. 

LXII. 

The ring in the wall was close to the door, 
the jamb of which being in the outer part of 
the wall, the projection of the stone inside the 
cell, hid me from all prying from without. I 
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jabbered and muttered unceasingly during the 
quiet hours of the night; in the general silence 
that then reigned in the prison, any one walk- 
ing near my door could overhear me; while 
under shelter of the voices of the day, I man- 
aged to snatch some sleep without awakening 
suspicion. 

My night chatterings I threw into the form 
of a dialogue with Tommasini about the new 
order of things to be brought to pass by the 
Republic. I often laughed, as if highly de- 
lighted — exclaiming '^ Bravo, bravo,'' alleging 
that Tommasini was praising my profound 
reasoning. 

This word, ^^ bravo," I bawled out so loudly, 
that it could be heard in spite of any other 
sounds. Whenever I awoke, I always shouted 
it, at once. 

LXIII. 

But Monsignor Invemizzi's incredulity as to 
my madness was invincible. Having gone to 
Faenza, to preside over new trials, he wrote 
thus to Colonel Ruinetti : ^^ Send him here ; we 
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win give him a taste of the prisons of the 
Holy Office ; aii4 I promise you we shall core 
him.^ 

So presently Branca enters in haste^ and be- 
gins to take off my irons. 

I try to read his face^ but he looks neither 
happy nor sorry. 

^ Are my trials and sofferings at an end T^ 
asked I in a friendly way. 

^^ Not much appearance of that. Here are 
some other clothes for you to put on. This 
evening I am to take you away to Faenza.^ 

There was a soldier with him carrying a lai^ 
bundle. 

Branca turned to this man and said — ^^^ Dress 
him.'' 

The soldier stared round to find some decent 
place to lay down the coat and pantaloons 
while he put a clean shirt on me. 

^^ I will hold them :^ said Branca. And I 
could see the good-natured sergeant, while tiie 
soldier had his back to him, slip some lozenges 
into the coat pockets. He helped me on with 
the coat himself. He then went away, saying, 
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^^ We shall meet again at midnight : adieu^ till 
then/' 
" Adieu, Eafaele/' replied I. 

LXIV. 

Having now the freedom of my movements, 
I ^ paced up and down my cell for hours, like 
one absorbed in pleasing meditation. 

By and bye, I went to the open panel and 
made a bow to each of the men on guard, ex- 
claiming : ^^ glorious souls of the Fathers of 
the Company of Jesus, who shed your blood so 
freely in Asia, for the conversion of barbarous 
idolaters to the faith of Christ, how gracious is 
the pity you display towards me ! I have 
nothing more to fear now; on the contrary, your 
presence makes me sure of triumphing over my 
enemies/' 

The sentrj^, who was but a few feet distant 
from me, came nearer to listen to what I was 
saying. 

*^Are you notfather GaspareBerzeo?'' asked I. 

" Yes, I am.'' 

^* Oh ! I thought I recognized you by the 
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majeElT of jour mien. You hare come down 
from heavGi to help a nuo^ who appreciates^ 
more than anv other, the gt>od deeds voa did in 
Asia three eentories ago." 

And I b^an to relate Qn my own way) the 
miracles of Francesco Xavier, and of the con- 
rersions made by the Others Oonzalo Bodri- 
guezy GioTanni Beira^ Antonio Perez, Pietro 
Mascaregnas, and Di^o Magag&nes; and 
I also described the martyrdoms of the fathos 
Ridolfo AoqfaaTiTa^ Pietro Bemi, Alfonso Pa- 
ceoo, Antonio Franceschini. And the soldiers 
pretended to be delighted with my oonTersation, 
as people are wont to do when they are talking 
with madmen. 



LXY. 

Two hoars after midnight, I bade adieu tQ 
the prison of San Yitale. ?fot perceiving 
Branca among the soldiers accompanying me, 
I stopped* ^^ Gro on. Go on.'' But I stood 
stock sdlL Then they tried force, but although 
my hands were tied, I resisted like one pos- 
sessed with seven devils. 
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^^ Wait till the ang:el Rafaele comes/' I cried. 
^^ What ? do you expect me to go without his 
escort.'^ 

Branca, as it happened, was already seated in 
the carriag'e intended for me, and guessing that 
my resistance proceeded from my not seeing 
him, he put his head out of the coach window, 
and called to me, '^ I am here ; I am here.*' 

I became calm directly. Two soldiers lifted 
me up in their arms, carried me to the carriage 
and threw me inside, as if I had been a sack of 
straw. 

LXVI. 

We reached the prison of San Domenico at 
six o'clock in the morning. Branca delivered 
me over to the sergeant on guard ; and he, hav- 
ing freed my hands, made me descend into one 
of the underground cells. " : ^ 

It was tolerably large and dry, although the 
only light and air it received, were through a 
very small window looking into a passage. 

The , walls were scrawled over with names, 
drawings and inscriptions j the most of them 
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very incorrect, and denoting ignorance. There 
was one line, however, written beautifully, and 
which froze the blood in my veins : ^^ Lasciate 
ogni Speranza voi ch' entrate.^^ I had my 
doubts but that it had been inscribed there by 
one of the Commission. 

I could hear the voices of other prisoners, 
who were speaking to one another from the 
various floors of the same tower. Although I 
understood but little of their jargon, still from 
that I discovered they were in confinement for 
civil crimes. 

The one who was in the cell nearest to mine, 
was commissioned by the others, to inquire if I 
were in prison for theft or murder. 

My answer was very confused : at which he 
flew into a rage, swearing that if I could not 
speak better than that, he defied the devil him- 
self to understand me. 

LXVII. 

The sound of the undoing of bolts and bars 
warned him to be silent. Two secondini or 
turnkeys came into my dungeon ; one carrying 
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^ tin pot full of coflfee and milk, and a jug* of 
water ; the other, a sack filled with straw, and 
a wretched blanket. 

The one who brought the coffee was a little, 
thin, dry, blear-eyed old man of sixty. When 
he caught sight of me - standing close to the 
door, he was afriaid to come in, and drew back to 
let his companion, a fine young man, enter first. 

^ Farfarello,*' (hobgoblin), said I to the 
little old man, (who was keeping behind the 
bther, and as far fi*om me as possible, without 
ever taking his eyes off me.) ^^ Hobgoblin, 
why have you not brought me a cup? How 
am I to drink this coflfee V^ 

'^ It is not the custom to give cups/' 

^^Not the custom V exclaimed I, stepping for- 
ward, and looking fiercely at him. 

Nothing more was needed to make the old 
fellow take to his heels. 

" If he did not think of it, I did,^^ said the 
young man, taking a small bowl from his 
pocket. ^^ One loses one's memory as one 
grows old. You must forgive him.'' 

^^ Yes ; on condition that no one forgets to 
show me proper respect.'* 
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As soon as I had drank the coffee^ I put the 
tin pot into the bowl^ pounding it up and dow^ 
until I had broken the bowl. I could hear the 
other prisoners laug'hing at the noise I made — 
but they laughed still louder when they heard 
the crash of the water jug*, which I threw at 
the wall. They did not know what to think of 
me. 

Believing' that I should be punished for this 
misdeed, they were not a little astonished when 
the turnkeys returned at the hour for dinner, 
not only not to hear any reproaches, but to find 
out that a second jug was given to me. Before 
midnight I had smashed it, and the plates 
and other utensils left in my cell, making all 
the noise I could. 



LXVIII. 

There was a great show made of not watch- 
ing me J but I was on my guard, and continued 
my operations, just as if I had been sure the 
Commissioners were looking on. The first con- 
versation I overheard next morning amono* the 

F 
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prisoners, was about me ; and I understood, that 
they all agreed I was mad. 

They amused themselves greatly with me ; 
and my neighbour, told me, he was very desi- 
rous of seeing" me, and advised me to climb on 
to my window and sit there, as he often did. 

I answered him very shortly — that I was far 
too much engaged with Tommasini and matters 
of state to attend to any thing else— and I 
positively refused to climb into the window. 

Besides the destruction of my crocker}^, I 
had done something else during the night. I 
might, perhaps, have lain for an hour on the 
blanket, when I felt as if I had been flayed 
alive. Suspecting what was the matter I got 
up, and as soon as there was light enough to 
see, I began an examination of my bed. In- 
stead of straw, the sack was filled with litter 
from a stable. I emptied out the contents, 
tore up the blanket, piled the whole into a heap, 
on which I tossed the bits of broken jug and 
plates. 
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LXIX. 

When my coffee and another jug* was 
brought to me, I called out in an imperious 
voice to the little old man — ^^ Hobg'oblin, take 
away that filth /^ 

^^Yes, Sir/' (making* his escape); ^^I will 
carry it away this evening'/' 

And then in the evening* it was : ^^ I will re- 
move it to-morrow ; and when the morning* 
came, it was, ^^it shall be taken away this 
evening*/' 

We had now reached the fourth day. I hid 
myself out of sight of the door. The old man 
always came in cautiously, looking* first to see 
where abouts I was. To seize him by the hair 
with my rig'ht hand, with the left to bestow on 
him a hearty cuff, and toss him into the very 
middle of the dung* heap, was the work of an 
instant. Mad people, it is well known, alwaj^s 
take advantage of those who are afraid of them. 

The young* man ran in to help the old 
one ; but more with his voice than his hands, 
for even he was dreadfully afraid of me. 
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Leaving Hobgoblin on the dirty straw^I faced 
about to the younger turnkey, who this time 
fairly fled. Then I seized the water jug, and 
standing before the door, I said, ^^ Now, Hob- 
goblin, either take away that manure, or recom- 
mend your soul to God/' 

^^ I will do it 3 don't put yourself in a passion. 
^^ I will take it away directly.'' 

And all in a tremble, poor Hobgoblin, threw 
it out by handfuls into the passage. 

LXX. 

Some hours after, five soldiers came and 
took me away from that cell, to one situated 
still lower, dark and narrow — a mere kennel. 
They made me «it down close to that part of 
the wall from which hung a chain, to which 
they fastened me by the ankles. 

While the soldiers were doing this, I spoke 
to them with the greatest calmness and gentle- 
ness J recognizing in two of them. Father Co- 
simo Torres and Father Olivieri. 

"Trifles, mere trifles are my trials, dear 
Fathers, when I compare them with the tor- 
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tares ye suffered in Asia. Great was your 
mission^ and it has conferred on you immortal 
glory : yet not less great is my mission. Ye 
went out to the conquest of souls ; I^ inspired 
by Tommasini^ seek the regeneration of bodies 
as well as souls. Ye warred against hell and 
the world, by preaching only, and ye were 
killed : I will wage war not only by word of 
mouth, but with the sword, and he who comes 
against me to kill me, shall be himself* killed." 

The soldiers listened and laughed, but when 
the corporal ordered them to come away, one of 
the fathers politely bowed to me, and said to 
his comrades — ^^ If s a pity he is so mad.'" 

LXXI. 

This opinion being universally held both in 
Bavenna and Faenza, Luigi Galvani, my 
uncle, one of the registrars of the Criminal 
Court, (and not ill looked upon by the Commis- 
sioners, being known to be one of the Pope's 
partisans,) came to Faenza, and boldly asked 
to be allowed to see me. 

^^ I come," he said, ^^to visit my sick nephew. 
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Hot the prisoner accused of political crimes. 
If you deny me this favour, you will give 
public offence, and every one will have a right 
to denounce you as inhuman." 

^^ Inhuman ? Say rather not easy to be de- 
ceived by that cunning* and audacious j^outh. 
However, as you really believe him to be mad, 
to shew respect for your feelings, he shall be 
brought to you." 

The Secretary of Colonel Ruinetti, who hap- 
pened to be present, was sent at once to free 
me from my chains. 

He looked so good-natured and appeared so 
amused with what I said to the soldiers who 
accompanied him, that I embraced him, saying, 
^^ Tommasini reveals to me that you have good 
qualities, and he recommends you to me. 
Out of love for him and respect for your own 
merits, I have decided to instruct you in mat- 
ters of far greater importance, than any in 
which you have hitherto been engaged.'* 

^^ And I will use my best efforts to please 
you." 

" I do not doubt it,'' was my reply. 
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LXXII. 

I was taken into a fine room^ with windows 
looking' into a garden — ^it was crowded with 
soldiers^ clerks^ and judges. Among them was 
my uncle. 

On first entering^ I stood stilly turning an 
angry look on them all ; then I walked towards 
the balcony, waving my hands to the pleasant 
verdure without, and bowing my head to the 
sun — not as a creature of lower order saluting 
a superior^ but as an equal. 

Ruinetti's secretary kept close behind m^ 
willingly playing the part I had assigned to 
him of faithful squire. 

Taking leave of the sun, I said to this gentle* 
man, ^^ Now come with me^ and as soon as I 
have given a glance at the muzzles of this 
canaille, pay attention to what I shall decree.'^ 

I walked slowly, but with the slight stagger 
of a man who perhaps had had too much wine^ 
and passing the whole company in review^ 
stared at every one intently. 

When I came to my uncle^ who pale and 
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aghast, was watching" me with horrified asto- 
nishment, I smiled at him, saying*, '^ Don^t be 
afraid, Galvani. I remember who you are very 
veil, you are my relation ; and I am grateful 
for the prayers oflFeredup for me by your wife 
!Francesea/' 

Then drawing the Secretary aside, I con- 
tiniued; "Do you remark how terrified they 
^U are at sight of me ? Per JDio ! not one has 
<}ared to open his mouth. And they have done 
well J because I was determined, had they 
shewn me the least impertinence, to hang them 
all by the neck. As for Galvani, see, that he 
xptains his office. He is one of the Pope's 
pwtisans, but otherwise a good man. And 
besides that, he is my relation, and that counts 
for something ; and I am certain that for love 
of me, he will serve the Bepublic well. With 
regard to the others,, I have nothing to say for 
the present. I must firi^ take counsel with 
Tommasini.^' 

^ I harped on the same string for some time 
longer, using a great deal of pantomime, jump- 
ing about, never remaining stfll an instant. 
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LXXIII. 

From thence I was taken into a roomy, airy 
cell, with large windows, one on the same side 
as the door and looking into the corridor, the 
other in the outside wall. — I climbed up to this 
one directly to find out what could be seen from 
it. And oh ! happy sight. A wide extended 
view of a smiling country met my view ; a public 
road, on which were peasants, carts, horses, 
oxen, and other animals, going to and from the 
town. 

How much I rejoiced, after so many months 
of darknesss and stench, to look again upon the 
blue sky, on beautiful nature, to breathe again 
a pure air. Ye! who love all these things, 
judge for yourselves. 

I said to myself: ^^If I could be only certain 
of being always left here, and a few books 
given to me, I should be tempted to renounce 
the world for ever, and cease from the almost 
unbearable fatigues I am going through to 
save my life. But I know too well, that I 
shall be kept in so agreeable a prison, only as 

f2 
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long* as it suits them to try a new experiment 
with me. Lord^ strengthen me V^ 

LXXIV. 

The Commission had given orders to the 
soldiers to talk to me through the passage 
window. Although I cannot possibly say for 
what precise end such orders were given, I 
know for a certainty, that the cleverest among 
my guards, and those most incredulous as to 
my insanity, after two or three days, believed 
me mad. 

In this way, I had an opportunity of aggran- 
dizing my conception of my personage the 
Liberator, and of putting into action, what I 
may call my theories of feigned madness. 

Besides regulating the militia; promulgating 
laws ; establishing religion by means of heralds 
and ambassadors (some of the soldiers figured 
as these, while others I raised to the rank of 
captain and commandant— rewarding them 
according as they pretended to carry out my 
orders) ; I had also brought into the field, a 
most violent passion for a mysterious maiden — 
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never yet seen by me ; but chosen for my bride 
by Tommasiui, from among the most honour- 
able women of Italy. 

LXXV. 

While I was studying* in Bologna, Count 
Eduardo Fabbri, had introduced to me, a young 
man of Cesena, Carlo Carli. I received him 
kindly and shewed him some attention, and by 
degrees, he took such an affection for me, that 
he was unhappy if a day passed without his 
seeing me. 

In my prison, I often thought gratefully of 
this youth's devotion ; and this led me to ima- 
gine a great love for his sister. 

As I before said, I had never seen her ; but 
Tommasini had so vividly portrayed her to me, 
that it was the same as if I had actually done so. 
Not yet perfectly beautiful ; but gradually be- 
coming so. Her soul in like manner, not 
yet purified of all its substance of evil, but pro- 
gressing to perfection. She also was now sub- 
jected to many trials by Tommasini, with the 
view of making' her strong and courageous, and 
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diaking* her thoroug^hly mistress of all those 
subjects which it was necessary that the wife 
of so great a Liberator should know. 

Tommasini had bestowed on her one of his 
instruments, by means of which she could send 
her voice to my ears, and hear mine in return. 

Sweet beyond description were our colloquies, 
and during them so wrapt were all my senses, 
that I was unconscious of all that might be 
going on about me. I neither saw the soldiers 
who came into my cell, nor heard their calls. 
At times, however, these rapturous ecstasies 
gave place to bursts of fury. And this hap- 
pened when my dear love retailed to me the 
persecutions she endured from an old man of 
high rank. 

I threatened to kill him, but as he had no 
miraculous instrument through which I could 
forward my menaces to him, I chose first one 
and then another soldier to carry the following 
message to him. — 

^^ Vile dog ! know that your days will last 
but until I leave this prison. The maiden you 
eeek will be the sword with which I shall de- 
stroy you/' 
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LXXVI. 

The soldiers feigned to carry my messages^ 
and sometimes brought me back answers. My 
love, and above all my jealousy, diverted them 
excessively. But one day, when a soldier be- 
gBXi to jeer me on the subject, I took up my 
water jug to throw at him, saying, ^^ You fool, 
I will make you pay for your insolence." 

Either not believing that I would dare to 
break the jug, which was of fine china (probably 
given to me to see if I would destroy it, and 
for which I had pretended a great admiration), 
or else knowing that he was tolerablywell pro- 
tected by the iron bars of the window, he stood 
looking in, and making faces at me as school- 
boys do to one another. I hurled the jug at 
him, but did not hurt him. 

LXXVII. 

My long persistence in such a fatiguing 
course, awoke at last a doubt even in Monsig- 
nor Invernizzi, that perchance I really was 
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mad. Nevertheless, he was resolved to judge 
for himself; laying* but slight stress on the 
unanimous reports of the soldiers. 

He took me unawares^ and found me in my 
shirt, trampling on my straw mattress to make 
it hard — as I explained, that a soft bed was 
unworthy of a warrior. When I perceived 
Monsignor, who kept as close to the door as he 
could, that in case of necessity, he might not 
have far to run, I went towards him, with a 
slow, majestic step. He had taken off his hat, 
60 had also Buinetti's secretary, and another 
officer who had come with him. I began, 
" Invemizzi, of what use is it, your standing 
here with your neck bent, looking like an 
^gnus Dei, and asking pardon of me in that 
snuffling voice of yours. The Lord has written 
your sentence : He who kills with the sword, 
shall die by the sword. The people will rejoice 
at your death, and the angels on high will sing 
hallelujah, the evil spirit is fallen." 

Then turning to the two officers, who were 
trying in vain to hide their laughter, I began 
kissing and embracing them, saying to them : 
^^ Faithful servants, keep that man in prison 
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carefully for me/' Monsi^or wanted to ask 
me some questions^ but he had scarcely articu- 
lated a word, when I exclaimed, '^ Be silent, 
villain/' running* at him with my double fist. 
He turned his back and fled. 

The consequence was, that I was declared 
mad, and that it was necessar}^ to put me under 
medical care. 



LXXVIII. 

Sergeant Testa also came to visit me ; that 
rogue in grain, the wicked right hand of the 
Commission ; he it was who had arrested me, 
and after having loaded me with irons, loaded 
me also with insult and abuse He had with 
him a young corporal, who because he some- 
what resembled my dear and talented fiiend. 
Abate Maccoliniy I ever afterwards called 
Abate Maccolini, shewing him always great 
liking and friendliness. 

I addressed a long string of reproaches to 
Testa, for having taken advantage of my 
being in chains to treat me with insolence and 
contempt; I made known to him, that he 
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being* now in my power, I had at first resolved 
to have him hanged, but having discovered 
that he was not quite without courage, and be- 
sides the offence being a persona] one, I now 
intended to do hiin the honour of killing* him 
with my own hand, in single combat, and there- 
fcre I required him to throw down his glove. 

While I spoke, although my words were 
supposed to be those of a madman. Testa looked 
ashamed and embarrassed, not daring to raise 
his eyes. 

" See,'* said the corporal I had named Mac- 
colini, ^^ See, he is repentant ; to pardon him, 
would be an act worthy of you. Do so, I beg* 
pf you.'' 

^^ I will not refuse thee, my honoured friend, 
the first favour you ask of me. Testa, I pardon 
you.'' And I dismissed them both. 

LXXIX. 

The Commission themselves, chose the doctors 
who were to visit me : Paolo Anderlini, the 
principal physician in Faenza, and Gaetano 
Emiliani, physician and surgeon to the prisons. 
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When these gentlemen presented themselves^ 
I hastened to g'ive all sorts of finishing touches 
to my appearance^ and then courteously saluted 
them. Anderlini not only returned my bow, 
but took off his hat^ and remained bareheaded 
during* the whole visit. The other, neither 
followed this example, nor shewed me any 
other civility — he stood, proud as a turkey-cock 
feeling my pulse, with his eyes fixed on the 
ground. I looked at him askance, then I 
raised the hand that was at liberty, and gently 
patting his head, said: "0 most excellent pump- 
kin V^ and turning to Anderlini, I continued, — 
^^ It is a God's truth, that there is not such a 
capital doctor for asses in the whole country.'* 

Perhaps Anderlini thought there was some 
truth in what I said. I could see he was 
vastly inclined to laugh. 

The surgeon coloured, and letting go my 
wrist, asked me in an embarrassed manner, ^^If 
I suffered from heat in my head?" 

And I to him : " And you. Master, may I 
inquire where you studied your profession — not 
in the same school as this person with you ; he 
does not need to feel pulses to find out disease 
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— ^he sees it in the face, in the contraction of 
the countenance/' 

At these words, Anderlini, who had been 
standing apart and observing me attentively, 
shot a glance at me, which seemed to me to 
express — ^^ Daring youth, I know your com- 
plaint, and I will try to cure you of it/' 

The surgeon asked me several other stupid 
questions, to which I made replies, the one 
more extravagant than the other — such as 
suited my designs and his stupidit3^ 

At last, I placed in his hand a piece of paper 
on which were some lottery numbers, he blew 
out his cheeks, and gave a sneering laugh ; he 
had not the wit to be able to make me any 
retort j all he said was, ^^ What nonsense/' 

He was going away without even sajdng 
good day, when perceiving Anderlini taking 
leave of me in a polite manner, he suddenly 
stepped back and made me a low bow. 

I returned it, by almost touching the ground 
with my head, and said, " The humble servant 
to eternity of your Pumpkin Excellency/' 
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LXXX. 

Thinking of the glance Anderlini had given 
me, I tried to force mj'self to consider it as a 
sinister sign, so afraid was I of being deceived 
by the hope it had excited in me. Yet so deep 
had been the impression I received from the 
rare expression of benevolence which shone on 
his every feature, that I could not help believ- 
ing it would be by his instrumentality I 
should recover my freedom. Thus, whenever 
he came to see me, I received him joyfully, con- 
versing sensibly with him, and when I did 
wander in my speech, it was rather with the 
intention of giving him a proof of my cunning, 
and in case there were any eavesdroppers near, 
than wilfully to deceive him. He seemed 
pleased, and my hopes strengthened. 

It may appear to some, that to behave thus, 
with no other foundation for confidence than 
mere appearances, was an act of great impru- 
dence. I might simply answer, that the sequel 
proves the contrary : but I will further defend 
my position, by saying, that in the presence of 
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such a physician as was Anderlini^ (he has been 
longdead, therefore, as my words cannot now in- 
jure him, I may give him the praises due to his 
merit a^d goodness), the speaking occasionally 
in a rational manner, so far from unveiUng my 
m*tifice, would; only give a better colour to it — 
for most maniacs speak sensibly enough now 
and theii. That, on the contrary, if I had with 
kim and others, always spoken and acted as a 
ma4man, I should thus have afforded a reason- 
able ground for suspicion— since those who 
pretend to be out of their mind, (I allude 
to the inexperienced) always take care never 
^p speajc or act otherwise than in a foolish 
manner. 

LXXXI. 

I shall now relate an apparently imprudent 
act, but whiclji, in truth, was one of provident 
clear-sightedness. 

When I was confined in those cells, in 
which I appeared to be scarcely or not at all 
under any surveillance, I had made every 
effort, as I have before stated, to sleep as little 
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as possible^ and to have it appear that I never 
did so. In the prison of which I am now 
speakin^^ being* constantly under the eyes of 
the soldiers^ I slept^ sometimes one^ two^ and 
even three hours at a time^ in the day as well 
as at ni^ht. 

Any donkey of a doctor would have said ; 
^^He sleeps^ therefore he is not mad.*' But 
Anderlini said^ ^^ If he sleeps it is because his 
disease is intermittent^ and there is no reason 
why maniacs should not sleep in the intervals 
between the fits.'* The Commission admitted 
the justice of this opinion^ and further added 
of their own accord; "Were the prisoner 
feigning", as we have so long* believed, it would 
be only reasonable to suppose, that if his 
former sleeplessness was the result of efforts 
made, where he had no reason for thinking* 
himself constantly watched, he would have 
re-doubled his exertions here, where he sees so 
many people constantly about. Therefore if 
he does not do so when certain of being* seen, 
he is really mad." And they never guessed, 
'the blockheads, that exactly because reason 
would have induced me to act as they de- 
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scribed, if I had any sense at all, I would act 
contrary to reason. 

LXXXII. 

My father and my brother Giuseppe, accom- 
panied by at least twenty soldiers, paid me a 
visit. I was just going* to rush into my poor 
father's arms, when an inner voice recalled me 
to myself^ saying*, ^^Stop, don't let affection 
blind you ; remember that the majority of mad 
people grow more furious than ever at the sight 
of those they once most loved/' Drawing 
back, and rolling my eyes fearfully, as I looked 
at my father, I cried, ^' Eash man, why have 
you forced j^ourself into my presence ? Why 
do you oblige me to pass sentence of condemna- 
tion against you ? Hard necessity is mine, but 
my country's good demands it of me j justice 
requires it of me. Soldiers ! that man you see 
is my father. The Republic and his son's 
enem}'^, he comes hither to seduce me. He 
forgets the example Brutus set. An auda- 
cious slave of tyrants, he hopes that I shall bq 
less of a citizen than a son. Wretched man, he 
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shall receive the punishment due to his folly. 
Soldiers^ obey my orders.^' 



LXXXIII. 

My father believing' this to be the real 
raving* of a maniac^ was almost mad himself 
with despair. I watched his tears falling with 
dry eyes, but my heart ached to see them, and 
I puzzled my brain how to find a method of 
comforting him. It appeared to me that my 
brother's look rather denoted doubt, than grief; 
a word to him, would perhaps be sufficient to 
re-assure and enlighten both. 

Hanging on the wall of the cell was a print 
of Our Blessed Lord, with, underneath it, two 
Latin lines. Taking down the picture, I said, 
addressing m5'self first to the soldiers: *^ Which 
among you is enough of a theologian to know 
how to give comfort to my father V^ And as 
none of them answered, I continued, ^^ He who 
can best explain to me these two lines will be 
the one who can comfort him.'' Going up to 
the soldier nearest to me, I asked, ^^ How do 
you understand this." And he pretending to 
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translate the Latin^ said^ of course, the first 
thing that came into his head. Placing my 
mouth close to his ear^ I whispered, ^^You 
are an ass, a stupid beast." Passing on, I put 
the same question to every one in rotation, 
always whispering the same polite comment. 

When it came to my brother^s turn, and he 
had translated the two lines, I said into his 
ear, ^^I am feigning; be on your guard." 
And then I went on interrogating the rest. 

LXXXIV. 

Probably my brother changed colour, for I 
remarked that many of the soldiers stared hard 
at him. To distract attention, I tore the cross 
off the breast of the sergeant's uniform. 
^^ How now, brave soldier, are you not ashamed 
to wear the Pope's cross, and thus adorned, 
dare to present yourself before me?" The 
sergeant flew into a great . passion, and was 
about to strike me, when hearing his men 
laugh, and sav, " Don't mind him, he is mad," 
he let go of me, and laughed also. 

'^ It was not to insult you," I added, ^^that 
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i deprived you of that thing', but to show to 
my army that the Popovs crosses are irom 
henceforward set aside as worthless.^ 

Approaching" Guiseppe, I requested him to 
^ve me some money* With this in my hand, 
I went back to the sergeant ^^ Commander. 
ieam by heart these three numbers, 1, 2, 3, 
Take ten pence, play them in the lottery, and 
with what you gain, have a great gold cross 
made as big as a shield ; and let there be on it 
an eagie, and in its claws, two keys, S3nnbol of 
the union of Church and State. And when I 
see this on your breast, I will proclaim your 
Knight of the order Tommasiniano/' 

LXXXV- 

As I was giving back some of his money to 
my brother, I pretended to be suddenly struck 
with his appearance, ^ Do you imagine,'* I 
exclaimed, ^^that I am going to permit 3^ou 
my younger brother, to come before me 
dressed like a beggar. Now listen to me.'* 

I went away from him some four paces, and 
called out as if I were giving the word of corn- 
er 
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mand: ^^ Teke off thnt bhttseJ^ He'took it ott, 
and at the same time I laid aside my jacket. 
" Now your trousers.'* He obeyed, and I fol- 
lowed his example^ and so on with boots and 
stocking^s, until we were both standing* in 
nothing* but our shirts. 

I then beg'an to dress myself in his clothes 
and he in mine ; my father doin^ all he could 
to prevent Guiseppe from putting' on such 
rag's : exclaiming*, ^^ Don't do it ; don't do it f 
until my brother lost his patience, and said, 
*^ Let me alone, I know what I am about." 

And so indeed he did : I had no doubt of it, 
when he refused to put on my boots, saying 
they were too dirty. It was (as I knew after- 
W.L) that he mijht go into L street, i„ his 
stocking's alone, in order to attract notice. 
The explanation would be otte proof morfe of 
my being" out of my mind, and the public voice 
would be raised ag'ainst the cruelty of keeping 
me in prison. He avoided making* any confix 
dence to my father, that his tears might excite 
general compassion. 
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LXXXVL 

It was near midnight of the same day that I 
was carried from the prison of San Domenico 
to the public hospital of Faenza. On the rpad 
from the one to the other, I gave myself the airs 
of a commanding officer; besides imitating the 
«ound of a drum with my voice. As we 
passed through the sick wards, I bestowed my 
blessing right and left, as if I had been a 
bishop; and when we came to the altar I 
insisted on kneeling down and intoning the 
Benedictus Dominus Deus Israel. But the 
soldiers made me go on by force. As I walked 
away, fixing my eyes on the crucifix above the 
altar, I exclaimed: Domine^ vim patiovy 
responde pro me : and in my heart offered up 
humble thanks for the mercy already vouch- 
safed to me. 



LXXXVII. 

When we reached the small room destined 
for me, a man in shirt sleeves and wearing a 
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white cap and a white linen apron, cam e for- 
ward and said, ^^ Welcome, sir," and with 
g^eat quickness and dexterity cut the rope that 
tied my hands to my sides. 

^^ Are you the baker to the hospital 2" 

^^1 am the baker, cook, purveyor, mast^y 
and servant — ^in short, everything, and at your 
commands if you behave well." 

^^ Your way of speaking* is both impertinent 
and stupid j but never mind, I will give you 
change for your money." 

^^ Very well, sir ; I am going to l^ht these 
gentlemen through the passages, but I shall 
return immediately." 

Left alone in the dark I sat dowB on the 
bed J and with my arms crossed over my 
breast, I thought, ^^ Perhaps this is the first 
time a sane man has ever been a tenant here. 
How is it, I have had the wit and the strength 
to play my part so well, as to deceive so many 
suspicious eyes — so many vigilant ears? To 
overcome the obstinate belief of so many that I 
was only a dissembler. Ah ! I recognise the 
hand of God. 0, Lord, continue to help thy 
servant !" 
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LXXXVIII. 

^^ Those thief-takers are gone ; those thief- 
takers are gone ;'^ said the man I have called 
the baker^ returning and speaking quite merrily. 
^' Now you are in my charge^ and all the 
bailiffs of the Pope put tog'ether could not 
take you out of my hands now^ nor carry you 
back to prison* Courage; you try to get 
^ell, and leave the rest to me.^ 

I was greatly 'astonished at hearing this 
affectionate language ; and I believed it to be 
honest enough,. when once I had well studied^ 
the speaker^s face, which was cast in the mould 
of those of our mountaineers, whose bold sim- 
plicity is such, that they- would give ih&iv Uvea 
for any citizen who succeeds in attaching them 
to himself, at the same time believing one 
of themselves to be more than a match for a 
hundred townsmen* 

'' Pray, good man, who may you be ?" 

" I am Giovann' Andrea, the guardian of 
those afflicted with your complaint/' 

'^ Then you are the guardian of the wise.*' 
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^* Exactly ; but if you wish to be cured, yon 
must always do as I bid you. You must be 
good and obedient." 

I interrupted him by bursting* into loud 
laughter, and said, "Very likely; you arer 
just the sort of looking person to command : 
me, the most powerful of mortals. But listen 
to me, good man : either in six days I shall 
have made you my friend and servant, or in 
six days I shall have driven you mad.'* 

*^ Gently, gently, sir," and he pressed me in 
his arms. "Now I must leave you, for it is 
one o'clock, and I have to be up again as 
early as five. Do you want any thing ?'' 

^^ No, I thank you.'V 

"Then good night,'' and going out he locked 
the door on the outside. 

LXXXIX. 

I sang for more than an hour ; then I went 
to bed and slept till sunrise. 

As the window was tolerably high from the 
ground, I had to stand on the bed to be able ta, 
lodk out. I saw from it a large court-yard 
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With a fountain in the middle; and I saw 
women and the infirmary servants going 
thither to wash and fill their pitchers. Among 
them I distinguished a lovely young person^ 
her head drooping^ and walking with a slow 
step. I knew afterwards that this unfortunate 
had been six 3^ears in the hospital^ and had 
gone mad for love. 

XC. 

Presently I heard a thin voice singing what 
sounded to me like a lament. I listened 
with all my might to catch the words : they 
were without any meaning. The singer was a 
poor peasant confined in a room opposite to 
mine; he fancied himself to be Jesus/ and. 
never ceased his lamentations. 

XCI. 

At nine o'clock in the morning I received a 
visit from Professor Anderlini^ the priest^ 
who was governor or director of the hospital^ 
Oiovanni Andrea^ and some students of tho 
lower classes of sursrerv. accompanied hinu 
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I wfts $eated dn ike bed^ ^yMg sofnetl^rng 
iM)n&en8ieaI to me or the other. An<ibrliQi 
was looking very much amu^ed^ wlien the 
DirectOT turning to him, observed, '^ Hfe eyes 
look vOTy devilish/' ^*And yours like those of one 
moonstruck,'^ I retorjted. This was so true, that 
every erne laughed. I began hununing an ain 

Don Foglietta, that was the Director's Bame, 
replied, "Sir, I am the du-ector of this hos- 
pital, and I am ready to serve you in any way 
you point out." 

"I accept your proffers. Wfll yoti lend me 
a book, in which you can recommence your 
studies?'* 

" Willingly, if I knew what.'' 

^^Why, you know you must begin from 
your A B C/* Every one laughed again. 
Foglietta was evidently on thorns^ so Anderlini 
shortened his visit, taking leave of me with a 
cheerful smile. 

XCIL 

He had ordered that sm ounce of cream of 
tartar, dissolved in water, should be giren 
to me. I drank a little of it, and washed my 
hands and face with what was left. I wished 
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to make Anderlini understand that such a pre- 
scription was too simple^ and that something 
mote important Was necessary^ I cannot say 
whether he guessed my meaning*, or whether 
the same idea had struck him, but he almost 
immediately afterwards desired that my head 
and beard should be shaved, and that I should 
i>e bled in the right arm. 

When he came again, Anderlini did not enter 
my room, but remained on the outside, with the 
students and Giovann' Andrea. 

*^How are you?'' asked Giovann' Andrea, 
while the others stood observing me through 
the open panel. 

^^ Well j" answered I, ^^but he makes too little 
noise j why doesn't he make the ^cerastes and 
serpents swell with which his proud head nnis 
efhwreaihed.^' 

Anderlini fell into a reverie as he heard m 9 
quote these words fi^om Dante. Giovann* 
Andrea laughed, and the students regarded me 
with eyes, which said plainly enough, ^^ Poo^ 
young man !" 

* Cerastes — a namei given by Swainson to a genus of 
Indian and African vipef^y remarkable for the little horna 
or pointed bones over each eye.-»-CBAiG. 

G 3 
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SoBoe days later, Anderlini ordered leeches 
to be applied to my temples. 

Wheu they had been on but a short time, I 
pulled them off, and with the blood streaming 
over my face, I climbed on to the window^ 
staying there for hours, so that the convale- 
i^cents taking their exercise in the court below. 
and the visitors to the patients, had all an 
opportunity of seeing me. 

XCIII. 

Standing on tiptoes on the bed, or perched 
up on the narrow window sill, were fatiguing 
methods of exhibiting myself; but I perceived 
that if I had a table and chair, by placing them 
under the window, the one on the top of the 
other, and then mounting on to the chair, my 
head and shoulders would be visible to any one 
in the court yard. 

I therefore made an immediate demand for 
these two articles of furniture. 

Giovann' Andrea, after keeping me in sus- 
pense for two days, at last said, '^Signor. 
Angelo, the Director will not allow me to give 
you a table and chair. So you must forgive 
me for not doing so.'* 
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Several circumstances bad tended to make 
me suppose^ that I mig'ht trust Giovann' An- 
drea — yet hitherto I had had no opportunity 
of testing* the point. This appeared to me as 
fortunate a moment as any to sound the keeper^ 
so I spoke to him as follows : ^^ That great 
mule of a Director, fancies mad people have 
neither memory nor intellect^ neither hopes nor 
wishes ; he fancies he may make promises and 
break them to such as they are^ without pro- 
ducing* ill consequences to their health. Now^ 
I tell you, Andrea^ that I remember very well 
the profiers of service he made me only a few 
days ago^ and understanding now how empty 
these were^ I am indignant. I suppose your 
Director was making* game of me» The only 
excuse I can find for him is^ that he thought 
he was talking to a fool. But if I were a fool, 
you understand, such a thought as this would 
never come into my head — for a fool never per- 
ceives that he is one, but always believes him- 
self to be wiser than other people 3 and believ- 
ing himself wise, is furious when he imagines 
himself made a fool of} and any great excite-* 
ment, of course increases his malady .^ Now, 
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y6vL see what evils the ignorance of your Direc- 
tor may occasion, But you, if you are the good 
nian I take you to be^ and if you care for my 
good will and that of my friends^ of whoso 
generotiity you »ball have proof on their first visit 
to me— go and tell Don Foglietta what I have 
just said to you^ pot as coming from me^ but as 
if out of your own head. Add^ that after hav- 
ing been hitherto quiet and docile, I am begin- 
nmg to be very violent ; and if you can, bring 
him here to see me himseHV^ 

When I ceased my oration^ Andrea stood 
staring at me^ mouth and eyes a^ wide open as 
they could be. Without speakings he moved 
ftwuy a step or two^ stopped^ dapped hia thigh^ 
{a gesture denoting a mixture of grief and per- 
plexity)^ turned as if he would hare questioned 
,me, stared an instant^. then burst t>ut with, ^^I 
understand, I understand/' — and fairly went 
his way. 

In less than a quarter of an hour^ he returned 
and said in a jovial tone, ^* I have proved my- 
self quite a second Cicero ; you are to have a 
table and chair, and the Director is coming to 
pee you.'' 



' As Andrea opened the door for Don Fogli-^ 
etta^ I ran to the other end of the room and 
pulling off my boots^ threw them one after the 
other at that dig^nitary^ being* careful however 
not to take too good an aim. Nevertheless^ the 
Don was so alarmed that he jumped back, and 
ran away as fast as a hare from a greyhound* 

XCIV. 

Not very long after this transaction, my 
brother came to see me. Having introduced 
him into my room, Andrea said to us, ^ Don^t 
be afraid, gentlemen, no one is listening,'' and 
left us alone« Guiseppe threw himself on my 
neck, and for a time all we eould either of 09 
say, was, ^^ Dear brother, dear brother, keep mf 
your courage," nor could either iMtiJM i hm 
tears* The first emotion over, I aaked f&tnemw 
of my dear mother; how she bore wp vmier her 
aifiiction, and what she tbooglit of sr reputed 
madness. 

Gusieppe replied : ^ She le nry i^c^ia^ 
much worn by sorrow and maaietr. As to 
your being mad, I do net tkiak At h» 
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believed it^ for from the moment she heard the 
report, she grew more cheerful j and often wheit 
we were most depressed^ she would say, ^ An- 
gelo has a bold spirit and a clear head : h& 
knows what he is about/^ 

" Oh I dear mother/' exclaimed ly ^^how my 
heart craves after yoa. And my father, how 
is he? and mv uncle Cesare, and Carlo — tell me* 
about them all?'' 

(Reader ! have you ever been in a situation' 
Kke Angelo Frignani's ? God forbid -) 

Giuseppe said, ^ They are all well, and en- 
joined me to embrace yoH for them } but they 
really believe you are out erf your mind.'' 

" Then you did not teU them my secret 2" 

^^ No ; I did not think it advisable. Though 
I did give a hint, by way of comfort to our 
father and mother, and uncle Cesare, of the 
real state of the case/' 
^ ^* And not to Carlo ?" 

^^ No, he is too young to be trusted." 

" Bravo, Giuseppe. It will in fact be better 
not to make confidences, excepting to those 
whose aid may be necessary to the carrying 
out of my project Even to them, say only 
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enough to give them a guess of the truth. If 
they be true and discreet friends, they will not 
push you for farther explanations } should any 
one urge you to be more open^ do not trust 
them^ but be on your guard. It will be wisest 
to take no steps without first consulting me« 
Now^ tell me what do you think of the 
Keeper V 
^' I should say he was a good fellow.'' 
^' Yes^ I believe we may trust him^ and his 
assistance would be of the greatest use to 
me. I have already tried to put him on the 
right scent^ and I only waited for your coming 
to venture on another step. In a little whiley 
go out, g^ve him money to buy us something 
for dinner, and then say, ^ My brother speaks 
well of your conduct to him, and I wish to 
offer you a small token of our gratitude. Shut 
your eyes/ — here slip some more silver into 
his hand, and whatever his answer, bring it to 
me without saying another syllable to him*^ 

xcv. 

Giuseppe did as I bade bim^ tod Imw^ltt me 
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word that Andrea wad quite in our interested 
that if shuttings one eye did not prove sufficient^ 
well^ he would shut them both ; that I was to 
try and rest, for he would undertake to give in 
Such reports to the physician, as to make me 
out the maddest of all the patients that had 
ever been under his charge/* 

^^ He has understood better than 1 wished/' 
said I, " we must be careful of letting* him fur- 
ther into the secret ; but we had better continue 
to keep him in g-ood humour by little gifts from 
time to time. You can mention so far to my 
father and uncle Cesare. Did you say any 
thin^ more to Andrea V 

^' I warned him to be excessively prudent in 
every thing* he did or said, for that my brother's 
life was at stake, and if any catastrophe hap* 
pened, he would have to reckon the cost with 



me,'' 



^^ Ireful soul !"* I said, laughing and em- 
bracing the youth. 

* Frignani quotes from Dante^ as an Englishman would 
from Shakespeare. The pith of our countryman's allusions 
would often be missed bj an Italiani as that of the ItaUan's 
byus>— £d. 
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XCVL 

Giovanu' Andrea broug-ht us our dinner, and 
could scarcely contain himself for joy at being 
in our confidence. I invited him to eat with 
US; but he declined; spying* h^ was not hungry 
just theu; but if we left anything^ he would 
take it by and bye :'' then he added; " To-mof- 
TOW you will receive a visit from sonie beautiful 
girls/* 

^^ Indeed! Whd can they be r 

^ One is the ni^e of the head nurse^ and the 
others are her companions^ They come here 
almost every Sunday, and wa& aboiit in thie^ 
oourt; amusing themselves with talking to th^ 
mad people/' 

" Do you know these girls well ? Can you 
tell me any particulars of their lives ?'* 

^^ Plenty ; but why do you wish to know ?'^ 

**rrom curiosity partly — and partly for 
amusement; but if it would be disagreeable to 
you • • . • 

" No; quite the contrary ;" and he was ber 
ginning some story; when I begged him to keep 
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it for another time, for as my brother was to 
leave Faenza that very da}"-^ I wished to be 
alone with him for the few minutes he could yet 
stav/' 

xovu. 

Aft soon as Giovann' Andrea had left us 
alone, Giuseppe took to examining^ the bars of. 
the window ; after a little while he said, ^^ I am 
aura these bars could be sawn throug^h in five 
minutes/* 

"Why saw them at aft r 

" I mean, that when we have every th. 
prepared for your escape, you could saw then^ 
thi*ough m no time. I have explored the court 
below, and by climbing' over the side wall, 
which is not very higfh, you would be. at once 
out of the city, and safe enou^h/^ 

" You did wrong to be making any examina- 
tions,'^ said I ; " how can yoif teH how many 
eyes may have been on you, and the suspicions 
that you may have gfiven rise to.** 

" No — no — I did it without appearing to do 
80 ; of that you may be certain/' 

" It ift not time yet to talk of flight. You 
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see how prosperously every thing is going on ; 
and with the help of God, I hope my escape 
may be at a moment when it will throw most 
ridicule on my enemies/' 

^^ It shall be aa you wish/' said Giuseppe — 
and took leave of me^ promising* I should see^ 
him again before many days were over. 

XOVIII, 

The day after^ at the hour at which I had 
been told^ the young women above alluded to 
generally arrived, I put my chair on the 
table, and scrambled up, waiting at the window 
fpr their appearance. In my hand was a pop- 
gun, three pellets made of the crumb of my 
bread, and a little jar held topsy-turvy. No 
sooner did I perceive the girls, than I began 
playing with the pellets as if I had been a 
jjiggler,^ pretending not to be in the least aware 
of their presence. Giovann' Andrea? who had 
seen them come into the court, huiiied to me, 
and climbing up also on the table, he managed 
to get a glimpse, unseen himself, sufficient to ex-* 
plain to me which were the two whose private 
histories he had related to me. 
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' The female group very soon assembled under 
my window. The head nurse's niece said to the 
other, (I could hear her perfectly well), ^ That 
is the young* man who was to have been 
hanged." One of the others answered, ^^ It 
would have been a pity, for he is not bad 
looking.*' I went on talking to myself, — 
and a third observed in a tone of surprise, 
^^ He speaks pure Tuscan." The nurse's niece 
rejoined, ^^ He was to have been an advocate, 
at least so I have heard it said.'' 

XCIX. 

I went on playing* with my balls of crumb, 
making them appear and disappear from undei^ 
the little jar. Having ataiused themselves fot 
some time with wat-ching* my manoeuvres, they 
came closer below the window, and called out) 
^^Who taught you to play with bdls like a 
jug-gler?*' 

^ I, looking at them with the softest smile I 
eould assume, answered, ^^ He, whose know- 
ledg^e transcends that of all others taug'ht me 
the arts and sciences of the past, present, and 
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fiiture. But in this low place, I only exercise 
two arts, that of astrologer, and the one you 
see/' 

^^Oh! do you know how to predict the 
fatarer 

^^ Better than any who were, are, or shall be.'* 

^^ We want to know the future — we want to 
have our fortunes told,'' was the immediate and 
unanimous cry. 

And I — ^^ Brunetta, with the black eyea, 
ahow fne your hand, and I will quickly tell you 
what you have done, and what you will do.'' 

They brought a ladder, and standing on the 
highest round, she held up her hand. I gazed at 
it ibr a little, then related word for word what 
Oiovann' Andrea had told me about her. Never 
did I behold such astonishment as that of these 
girls, and when they heard me tell the truth also 
/of a second one, their wonder turned to terroi^ 
and they screamed out, "Oh, surely he is 
possessed by a devil !" 

Then I said, "Oh, my daughters, what 
ignorant creatures you are I Why not rather 
say that it is a god who speaks by my lips ? 
for was not this power infused into me by the 
great Tommasini ?" 
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C. 



Then the head nurse^s niece said to me, 
" Will you tell my fortune also V and she held 
up her liand* I hesitated, for I did not know 
how to answer ; GTiovann' Andrea had told me 
nothing" of her. At last I said, ^ 0, fairest 
among* women, the lines on your delicate white 
hand, <lo not indicate with sufficient clearness 
things passed, {^though they do so of things 
future. You wiU love a young" man, who, 
because he is wiser than all other men, is shut 
up as mad. A time will come however, when 
wearied of prison, he shall fei^ to abdicate 
his wisdom, and pat on the disgfuise of mad- 
ness, so that the madmen who hold him in 
bonds, Beeing* him act and hearing him speak 
as they themselves do, shall bdieve him cured 
^nd restore him to liberty ; then he will ask 
your parents to bestow on him that delicate 
white hand, and you will become his bride/^ 

The girl, p^ectly comprehending^ what I 
meant, looked down, blushed, makmgf no an- 
swer. The others stood open-mouthed. Then 
I told them that I was summoned away.-by my 
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.^ardian. I made a low bow to them all^ 
fixing* my eyes, however, on the nurse's niece. 
She returned my farewell in a manner that 
alarmed me, as to the speedy fulfilment of my 
owtt prophecy. 

CL 

Within two days there -she was again, walk^ 
ing in the court with one of her friends. They 
were speaking loud, so that I might hear 
them. I went at once to the window, expecting 
that she would look up, but it was now her 
turn to pretend not to >,see me. She ran 
dancing and singing about like a playful 
iihild. Her Mend •stopped often and stared 
at me. 

I made signs to the unknown to come 
nearer, and she turning to the nurse's niece^ 
said, ^^Do you see that young man, he is 
calling us. Shall we go and hear what he 
wants ?" 

^^ If you like,'' replied my bride to be, but 
chattering of other things to show her indi^ 
ference. She was dressed in white ; her hair 
euried *y and in her sash was a nosegay. 
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. ^* Beautiful child, will you give me a 
flower ?' She bent her head down shyly. I 
added, after a short pause, ^^You hesitate? 
Ah, I perceive that your bouquet is a love- 
g'ift. Keep it, and pardon my request." And 
I was leaving the window, 

^^No, no, sir, it is not a love-gift, take it/' 
She reached it up to me, and I leaning 
4dbwn as far as I could, caught it, gasung at 

< 

the same time with ardent admiration at her 
«weet upturned face. She grew pale as her 
glance met mine« 

CIL 

The two young women bid me adieu, I 
kissing the flowers in sign of farewell. 

Was all this indeed mere feigning? So I 
thought; and already I repented of having 
tried to awaken love in this thoughtless young 
girl. Wishing and hoping to remedy my 
fault, I wrote her a mad-like letter next day, 
telling her that the love I bore her was merely 
on account of her likeness to my dead sister^ 
and that I intended to adopt her in the stead 
of Maria, and hencetbrth love her as a brother^ 
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This letter only made the matter wocse^ if I 
am to beliere what the aunt told me. 



cm. 

The heat of the weather was tremendous, 
and I was ready to die with longings to bathe 
in the pond that was in the middle of the 
court. I had ofiten seen the mad patients, 
Jboth men and women, thrown into it^ the 
attendants keeping* them afloat by means cf 
the oords which were tied about their hands 
and feet; the poor creatures believing that 
they were ^ng* to be drowned, would 49cream 
pitifully for mercy. Not seldom the keepers 
would let them sink to the bottom for an 
instant, in order to increase their terror, 
saying', ^^ We will drown you unless you pro- 
mise to behave quietly,'' and of course the 
promise was given. 

I had expressed this wish to Giovann' 
Andrea, and he had done his best Ihr me, by 
^ving in to Anderlini reports which testified 
to my having shown all those peculiar phases 
t>f madness for which the professor was ip the 

H 
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habit of ordering" the bath. But Anderlini 
continued to give only vague answers, mani»- 
festing" g-reat disinclination to submit to such a 
violent remedy. For our misfortune the Di- 
rector was not only a tyrannical, but an im- 
moral man. Many disgraceful passag-es of his 
life have been narrated to me. One day, in 
the hope of bringing* down his pride and 
making him more humane from fear of public 
reprobation, I bawled out of my window to a 
number of convalescents taking the air in the 
court, some of his naughty acts. Furious, and 
at the same time deeply mortified, he roared 
back to me, " Treacherous, villainous madman, 
hanging would be only too good for you.'' 

There was a general low murmur among 
the convalescents of "He has only told the 
truth,'' and one was bold enough to cry out, 
" Long live the madman.'' 

The following morning, when Anderlini was 
going his rounds in the hospital, Foglietta 
complained to him that the Ravenna madman 
was so violent, and made use of such atrocious 
language, that it was a downright scandal to 
the place. "And we are something aston- 
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ished/' he continued, " that you have never 
ordered the bath, to see if that will have 
the effect of quieting him, for he is a very- 
incarnate devil." 

Then Giovann' Andrea, who was present, 
adroitly added, ^^ It is true. Professor, I have 
been telling you the same story for many days 
past J that young man is really unbearable ; he 
gives me more to do than all the others put to- 
gether/' 

*^If this be the case,'' answered the phy- 
sician, " very well, throw him into the pond/' 

CIV- 

Giovann' Andrea was not long in coming to 
tell me how cleverly he had managed, and that 
this very morning I should have my wish for a 
bath gratified. 

He had scarcely ceased speaking when three 
under-keepers came in, and undressed me to 
my shirt j then they tied a rope round each of 
my wrists and ankles. I went out of my 
room jumping, and imitating a drum. I went 
into the water of myself. The men, holding 
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iefach an end of one of the ropes, placed them- 
tielves two on one side of the pond, two on the 
dtiier. For a little, they amused themselves 
with laughing* at what they called my attempts 
to Bwim, but at a Bign from a head-keeper they 
began to ill-treat me and to pu&h me under 
water, pulling me up again quickly, however, 
to let me breathe^ 

I caUed out, ^^ What sort of game is this 
you are playing? Do you want to drown 
mer 

^ Yes, wtB will drown yon ^unless you promise 
to behave well." 

When I had had enough of the water, 
I feigned to take fright, and gave my word to 
be good. I was then allowed to come oxrt. 

My fame as a fortune-teller having got 
wind, many of the Faenza women wanted to 
pay mfe a vimt on the following Sunday. 

I miglit, without danger have continued the 
froKc, for I knew from personal experience that 
however difficult it might be for a prisoner to 
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l^ain credit for being mad^ yet that ODee the 

fact waa establislied^ and he the inmate of t^ 

hospital for the insane^ it would be equally 

difficult to persuade people of the contrary^ and 

in particular the wise ones, who know that 

those afflicted with monomania haye often 

lucid intervals^ when they can both qieak and 

act sensibly. Thus I often tried to demon^ 

strate by argument that I was not mad^ 

and this^ according to the doctors^ was just one 

of the most striking proofs of my being very 

mad indeed^ although some ignoramus^ as they 

said, might have judged otherwise. In this 

way I was armed against all possible treachery^ 

and was able to test the fidelity of one and 

another^ and make use of them without any 

peril to myself. Therefore^ I need not be 

taxed with imprudence for the confidence I 

showed in Giovann' Andrea and some others^ 

who I shall presently name. 

Many of my country womaot came to aak tq 
have then* fortunes told^ but it pleased me to 
change the subject^ and to discourse to them of 
the high destinies of Italy depending Wi me 
and the divine power of Tommasini. The 
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langxiag'e and the metaphors I used^ althoug^h 
strange and extravag^ant^ were not wanting" in 
force J the women made merry at my expense, 
all but three, and one of them was the nurse's 
niece. 

The faces of the other two girls were 
familiar, but it was not till I had looked a good 
while, that I recognized who they were, I then 
remembered that I had been so lucky as to have 
been of service to them three years before, in 
Bavenna ; a trifling circumstance in itself, but 
tvhich, as it had a happy issue, they had 
judged by the consequences rather than by the 
cost, and shown me great gratitude. The cir- 
cumstance was this : — 



CVI. 

Angelo Querzola, a respectable coachbuilder, 
and the brother of these two young women, 
had for several months been detained in prison, 
on account of his political opinions. Added to 
the natural sorrow and anxiety at the danger 
menacing one so dear to them, was the dread 
of actual poverty — Angelo being the sole sup* 
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port of his widowed mother and sisters. Driven 
by necessit}^^ the poor women took it into their 
heads they would go to Eavenna, and throw 
themselves at the feet of Cardinal Eivarola, the 
then legate at Eavenna, and implore him to 
grant Angelo's release and pardon. They 
brought letters of recommendation to me from 
some of the members of the Society called 
Speranza Faeutina, and to which I also be- 
longed. But what hope could there be of such 
an obscure youth as I was, being of any ser- 
vice in such a case ? Deeply as I regretted 
my poweriessness, it did not prevent my stating 
it clearly to the Signore Querzola, when I paid 
them my first visit. 

On my return to my own lodging, however, 
I could not keep my thoughts from dwelling on 
their sad plight, and at last I resolved to write 
a petition or rather a discourse on the subject 
to the Prince of the Church. 

" He is known to be very eccentric,'' thought 
I, " and who can tell but that something out 
of the common way may produce a good 
effect.'' So thinking, I sat down and wrote 
with great earnestness ; nay, I may say with 



ydidment audacity. Feldingp the paper in 
ptofev^ form^ I vent out to discover what 
Sigfucr^ Querzola and her daughters were 
4cdng. They had already left the inu^ and 
were gone to the palace to await the hour at 
wUc& Eivarola granted auditnees. I ran on 
l^efore^ so as to have my name down ofu the list 
for an interview^ before theirs* 

When the master of the cer^nonies ushered 
me into the Cardiiml'a presence^ I knelt down 
and kissed the hem of hb purple robe. He 
drew back a step, exclaiming, *^ What are you 
doing r 

, Rising, X {Nresented the paper. As he 
glanced his eye over the page, he shook his 
head — then looked at me scrutinisingly. I 
returned his gaze, and stood prepared to answer 
any questions. He said nothing, however, 
bnf il he had read through the whole of what I 
had written. Laying the paper on the table, 
he asked me in a voice that betrayed com- 
passion, ^^ Where are these poor women ?" 

^^Your Eminence, they are in waiting, 
trusting to your mercy." 
, " Say that I will see them.'' 
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I hastened to the master of the ceremonies. 
^^ His Eminence desires you to send those 
three persons^ the mother and her daughters^ 
to him.'' And then I went m3'self to wait for 
them at their inn. 

They returned almost wild with joy. They 
hung round me with tearful thanks and earnest 
protestations of gratitude^ from which I g;a-- 
thered that Angelo's pardon had been obtained^ 
and that they knew they owed it to me. 

CVIL 

It having come to their ears that I was con* 
fined in the mad-house at Faenza^ they wer^ 
sorely grieved, and out of pity, coupled with a 
longing to see me again, Teresa and Garlotta 
Querzola, had come with the other young 
women visiting the hospital on this Sui;ulay. The 
moment I recognised them I felt sure I might 
depend on their friendship, for I knew them to 
be possessed of all the virtues of good citizens, 
and gratitude is never erased from elevated 
minds. 

Therefore as I went on speaking of the future 

h3 
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of Italy, I fixed my eyes on those of Teresa, 
and said ; '^ When any great truths are first 
expounded, they are either not understood by 
the multitude, or denounced as false ; and those 
who teach them called mad. But it is the 
multitude who are mad, and only fit to be 
likened to a lion brought forth in captivity, 
who knows no greater joy than to feed on the 
carrion thrown to it daily by the captor of its 
dam. Ye, doubtless, are in such a condition, 
foolish ones, since ye deride the truths I 
publish: because, either you believe them 
uttered by a man in full possession of his 
■understanding", and then your sneers demon- 
strate your folly, or else, judging them spoken 
by a madman, your laughter denotes im- 
piety — for in all places and ages it has been 
considered impious to mock at the misfortunes 
of others." 



CVIII. 

Not one of these words fell unheeded by the 
quick intelligence of Teresa. She whispered 
to Carlotta, " Take away the other women, I 
want to speak to him for a moment." 
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^^ Suppose we go away for a little/' said 
Carlotta, addressing* her companions; ^*our 
presence seems to irritate him/' 

Left alone^ Teresa immediately came as 
close as she could to my window, impatiently 
asking* a hundred times in a breath, ^^ Tell me, 
are you mad ? really mad — tell me truly ?" 

Earnestly regarding* her, I answered, " My 
dear Teresa, you put a very serious question to 
me; more serious, probably, than you have 
any idea of. Do you know how many that I 
believed my friends, have played me false ? 
Hard experience has taught me caution/' 

Nothing" more was needed to satisfy Teresa's 
mind ; out of herself with joy she exclaimed, 
"Thank (jodl thank God! It makes me 
giddy to think of it. Oh, sir, trust me ; trust 
all my family. Do we not love you as one of 
ourselves ; to save you we would willingly risk 
our own lives ; only tell me what we can do.'* 

" Good, kind girl, your words make me 
ready to weep, but say no more for the 
present.'' 

(The nurse's pretty niece, although she had 
gone away with the rest, I could see always 
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turned her head in the direction of my window, 
watching Teresa, and this made me uneasy.) 

Thus were drawn closer those ties of a 
friendship which had its root in the assistance 
rendered three years before in Ravenna. 
Great was the harvest of kindness I reaped 
in consequence. 

ft 

CIX. 

Shortly after, I found another friend and in 
the hospital itself, who turned out afterwards 
an infinite comfort to me. 

A certain Bdffaele Cavina, a potter by tr^de, 
was in the habit of visiting* all the hospitals in 
the city and particularly the one for the in- 
sane, at least once a-week. Although a young 
roan of only twenty-six years of age and hand- 
some; although he had a very prosperous 
business and his family needed no assistance 
from him, he entered into none of the pleasures 
which in general have such attraction for 
youth. He lived retired from the world, en- 
joying temperately those things that are neces- 
sary for life, clothed simply, spending money 
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lavishly only in helping* the unfortunate. I 
had often seen him on Sundays^ cleaning out 
the mad cells and taking their inmates to the 
tank in the €0urt-yard^ washing* them^ and re- 
placing with new their worn out or torn dress. 

OX. 

Cavina perceiving that I stood in need of 
neither gifts of food^ or clothes, and yet desirous 
of showing me some charitable attention^ 
brought me one Sunday a beautiful nosegay, 
saying, "Sir, I hope you will accept these 
flowers, as a sign of my kindly feeling for 
you.'' 

Gratefully accepting his present, I said, 
•^ May I ask you, why you show such devotion 
to the poor wretched inmates of this place V^ 

He looked away modestly, without answer- 
ing. 

I went on — " Do you know who I am, and 
the reason why I am shut up here ?'' 

Mqffdele.—^^ Not a soul in the town but 
knows about you.'' 

Frignard.'^^^ Then you also know that to 
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converse with me, who am considered an ene- 
my by the Government^ is a matter of danger to 
yonrself." 

His answer was such^ that I, the further to 
test Jiis sincerity, exclaimed, ^' RafFaele, give 
me your hand/' 

Bqffaele. — ^^Take it, Sir, as a pledge of 
faith/' 

Frignani. — " And I accept it, and faith I 
pledge to you." 

JRqffuele. — " In the meantime, it is my part 
to see what I can do for you. Tell me frankly/* 

Frignani. — " Generous heart ! but how is it 
that you speak to me, as if you knew I was not 
madr 

Baffaele. — '^ Exactly ! and why did you 
speak to me as if you were not so V^ 

FrignanL — ^^I will tell you: Because I 
judged what your character must be, from see- 
ing your compassionate conduct to the unfortu- 
nate patients here ) and also from what Teresa 
Querzola has told me. And your kind cour- 
tesy in bringing me these flowers, confirming 
all my pre-possession in your favour, I thought 
I would give myself the pleasure of laying- 
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aside for a little my mad personag^e^ and talk 
to you as one reasonable creature with another; 
with the intention however, of gfiving* you a 
specimen of my mania, before you took leave of 
me. I am now so convinced by your words 
and manner, that I yield and entrust to you a 
secret, that up to this moment is known but to 
very few/^ 

Haffdele. — " I thank you for this confidence, 
and I shall do my best to show you that it has 
been well placed. I did believe, it is true, that 
I was visiting (excuse me) a madman; but 
hearing you express yourself so rationally, I 
answered you, forgetting who it was that was 
speaking. You can imagine then, how pleased 
I must be, to find that you really are as sane 
as myself." 

Frignani. — " Your friendship is a gift from 
God. It is beyond price to me, to have a 
trusty man, who can come and speak to me 
from time to time, without awakening suspicion. 
The liberal opinions of Teresa Querzola, to 
whom I have sometimes confided important 
commissions, are too well known to officials ; 
and even already, her frequent visits, while on 
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the one hand they are a consolation to me, on 
the other keep me in a state of anxiety. I 
wish to see her, but less often than lately, and 
when it is necessary to give me any salutary 
warnings, it would be better that you should 
come in h^ stead. Besides this, I beg* of you, 
with the tact I am sure you possess, to spread 
the report, both here in the hospital as well as 
in the town, that there are many signs of 
amendment visible in me. Hereafter, I will 
explain to you why I wish this done.'' 

CXI. 

About this period I received visits from 
many other of my acquaintances ; to all of 
them, more or less, I played my part 
of madman. I shall only mention those 
for whom I cared most. Oh ! how grateful I 
was to you, Attilio Runcaldier, who thinking 
to do me good, began feigning to be as mad 
as myself, until I said jokingly to the keeper, 
^^ You will have to prepare a cell for him also.^' 

Alas ! how little did either of us thenforesee, 
that within a few months, I, the prisoner, 
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would be free in a free hniy laagfaing^ to scora 
my enemks^ and that thou^ Oh t most uiiforta>« 
nate^ having ventured to Borne to pursue 
^ studies of no Tulg^ar promise in paintings 
would be condemned as a malefactor to oarcere 
durOj (hard labour in chains^ and bread and 
water), there to expiate during" many a longf 
year the erkue of loving Italy* 

CXII. 

And ye, Andrea Medri, and Antonio Palla- 
facchina, friends of my childhood, kind and 
&ithful, pardon the distrust I showed you* 
Aceursed caluomv often hidea ita wicked face 
under a mask that looks like truth itself. I 
did not recognise the counterfeit at first, and it 
made me doubt the existaice of long tried 
virtues. 

The pa^otism of others was punished by 
our rulers and their satellites with imprison- 
ment and exile — in you, by leaving you at 
large and libeUing you as informers. Truth, 
however, triumphs sooner or later j and with 
these very eyes have I seen proofs of your un-» 
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blemished integrit}'-, and deeply do I regret 
having" received you as strang-ers when you 
came to my mad cell, instead, as I ought to 
have done, opening* my mind to you. 

CXIII. 

In a similar manner, not from distrust but 
disdain did I receive Carlo Carli, that much 
loved companion of whom I have before spoken. 
He had been in prison for many months, and 
nothing* could be proved ag*ainst him. But the 
Commission, aware of his being* a young* man 
of good expectations, in the desire of affixing* 
some stigma on him, had it reported that he 
had shown great weakness while a prisoner. 
This scandal was repeated to me a very short 
time before Carlo came to visit me — and as I 
had no means of discovering it to be the fruit 
of malice, I was highly indignant with my 
friend — as one is, when any of those we love 
best, show themselves weak under trials. As 
soon as he entered my room, I rushed at him 
as though I had been a veritable madman ; 
catching him by the body, I gave him a tre- 
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mendous shake, and then pressed him so forci- 
bly ag-ainst my chesty that a little more and I 
think I should have crushed him to death. The 
poor youth^ when at last I released him^ was as 
white as a ffhost and nearly as breathless. — I 
knew not whether from grief or fear. I was 
sorry for him ; I let him alone^ and with an 
aspect somewhat^ less ferocious^ began talking* 
in a wandering" manner of my marriag-e with 
his sister^ and shortly after^ dismissed him. 

I wrote him a long letter, turning" into ridi- 
cule his noble blood, with other sharp hits, in a 
mad enough style; hoping to confirm more 
and more his belief as to my insanity. So that 
should the day of reconciliation ever arrive, 
and I was able entirely to place confidence in 
him again, he might feel all the pain that I in 
doubting him, had wished to inflict on what I 
believed his pusillanimity. 

But I departed without having exchanged a 
farewell with you, my gentle friend : and who 
knows if we shall ever meet again ? 
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CXIV. 

Presents of wine, fruit, game, and other de- 
licacies were often sent to me ; but, in spite d^ 
all my efibrts, I have never yet discovered by , 
whom. This liberality of the people of Faenza 
towards me I shared with the poor conva- . 
lescents, adding* to each portion that I sent ^ 
them of these things, sometimes two sous^ 
sometimes four, out of my own purse. 

Although I believe I have always been will* 
ing to give alms, yet I am bound to say, that 
what I now bestowed was more in the hope of 
its being of use to myself than out of charity 
to those unfortunates. 

My parents were not rich^ and had already 
made too many sacrifices fer my edui^ation, 
therefore I should not have considered myseM 
justified in loading them with expenses merelj" 
to gratify my own feelings of compassion ; but 
in what I was then doing, I trusted to make 
the citizens so much my friends, that they 
would hold in check the Commission, and pre- 
vent them from doing me any further injury. 



B^ideSi Kberality entered into the order of 
ideas belonging to tbe personage I SRipposed 
myself to be. 

If I did reap any advantage with the Oom- 
miiasion through this coarse of action, I am 
not competent to say ; but I assuredly gmined 
the goodwill of every one in the hospital — ^lu>l; 
alone that of the poor mad creatures, but of the 
keepers, nurses, and students, who one and all 
treated me with the greatest respect. I made 
use of my influence to make public the evil 
ways of Director Foglietta. 

cxv. 

One of the imrees, named Antonia, one 
morning came with a small whip in her hand, 
to drive away a group of mad girls, who 
were chattering with me much to the amuse- 
ment of the convalescents, sitting on the 
grassplot in the court. Antonia, as she ^ihased 
the poor things away, said in her thin, 
catlike voice, ^^ Be off j you know that I have 
£)rbidden you ever to stop under the window 
of that mad Jacobin, out of whose mouth is^ 
aues nothing but wickedness/' 
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What I answered, knowing as I did the 
woman's character and history, may be here 
omitted with advantage to writer and reader. 
I will only relate the consequence. Antonia 
ran weeping* to lay her complaint before her 
patron the Director ; and he, not daring other- 
wise to torture me, as he would have liked to 
have done, ordered that I should be plunged 
into the tank. 

CXVI. 

Giovann^ Andrea and two others of the 
keepers remonstrated, saying, ^^Sir, the bath 
has not been ordered by the physician, and we 
are afraid it might injure the j'oung man's 
health/' 

*^ Dare to disobey me," replied the Director, 
"and I will immediately find for yourselves 
both the doctor and medicine you require/' 

This was evidently a thf eat- of dismissal. 
. Giovarin' Andrea reported the matter to me, 
and asked, " What are we to do?^' 

" Just what he orders. The heat is still ex- 
cessive, and the bath will do me good. Never- 
theless, it makes one shudder to think that in 
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^uch an establishment as this^ it is not the slkill 
of the physician which prescribes the remedies, 
but the silly malice of a priest — let alone, that 
in this instance^ the discipline is of the severest, 
and one that occasions most fear in the patients. 
But Don Foglietta shall ^et as good as he 
gives, I promise him. I will create such a 
hubbub with my screams and exclamations 
against his cruelty, that I will be bound to 
make the whole hospital, sane and insane, 
keepers, nurses, and scholars, rise in rebellion 
against him.'* And I kept my word so well 
that for long after, Don Foglietta could not 
take a step without some venomed shaft being 
aimed at him, until, completely subdued, he 
was heard murmuring to himself, ^^ This is un- 
bearable : none but enemies about me. I shall 
resign." 

CXVII. 

In the meanwhile, Teresa Querzola had dis- 
covered (from some Faentine gentlemen, before 
whom the Commission had spoken openly) that 
I was not to be sent back to prison until An** 
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derlini had prohamiced me cured ; and -almoel 
at the same time Bafiaele Oavina farought me 
the news that Oardinal Macciii was to be aent 
as ^Ternor of the province^ and that the mem- 
bers of the Oommissioii were all iwalled to 
IBome. 

''Take tjare,*^ he subjoined, "that thisydo 
not carrj' you away with them.*' 

On hearing* thiS; I sent Oarlotta Quersola to 
Anderlini's house to say that unless disagree* 
able to him, I should be most grateful if he 
would pay me a visit towards the evening, 
which was as much as to say, pray come unat* 
tended by any students. The physician kindly 
came as I desired. 

CXVIII. 

I gave him a letter to read that I had 
written to Dionigi Stroochi, asking him, " Well, 
do you think my ideas are clearing V 

** Certainly,'' readied Anderlini ; ^* the letter 
is well written." 

JtVufnani. " Then why do you keep me ia 
one of tlie cells meant for the mad, and as if X 
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were one of th& most fimitms^ into thie bar- 
gain r 

• AnderUni* ^I hare no fiiee power witk 
regard to you." 

Frigfkani. ^^ Who dijctates to* you your line 
&i conduct ?'' 
- AnderUni. ^^The Commissioii." 

Friffmmi^ ^^When they entrusted me ta 
your care^ waar it to makei a whole or a half cure?" 
i AnderUfd^ ^ To endeavonr at least to arrive 
at an enottire cOre.'^ 

Ffignanu ^^ And don't you think that the 
heiag permitted to walk about freely^ and other^ 
wise to» amuse myself^ is necessary for dmt 
purpose r 

AnderimL '^ Yes ; I think so/' 

Frignani. ^^ Why not, then, obtain such a 
permission for me ?" 

^ AnderUni. ^' All that my position admits g( 
Qvy doii^ is, to represent that freedom of loeo-^ 
stotionin and about the hospital and contact 
with the saae, is, in my opinion, necessary for 
your cure. The rest depends on your family : 
tbey must petition for this^ indulgence being 
gvanted." 

I 
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Frignani. " The advice seems good, and I 
thank you for it. But will you really make Bf 
statement to the Commission^ according* to 
what you have just said ?" 

The professor replied in the affirmative, but 
seemed hurt at the distrust I manifested, not 
more by mj' last question than by all the preced- 
ing ones ; besides, although I gave him to un- 
derstand my project, still I never quite laid aside 
all disguise, and he thought that after the help 
he had already afforded me, I might have 
shown more confidence in a t^te ^ t^te. Wot 
the less, however, did he perform his promise ; 
and in his " Report on the Acute and Chronic 
Maladies treated during the year 1828, in the 
Mad Asylum of Faenza^^ he alludes thus . to 
my case: — 

" But the controversy did not terminate; 
here, inasmuch as the Fiscal, hearing of the 
cure of the prisoner {detenuto)j required me to 
answer whether, if he were again taken ta 
prison, and subjected to examination, there 
would be much chance of his relapsing? I 
esteem it superfluous to reproduce here all the 
arguments I adduced ; I shall content myself 
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with only notifying that monomania, being' the 
species of insanity most easily renewable, it 
was my duty to advise that before coming* 
to the determination of removing the patient, 
to let some months j^et intervene ; that is, 
until the end of the usual time allowed as a 
trial of the reality of convalescence, which pe- 
riod being completed, it would then be evident 
whether there were farther necessity for the 
physician's interference ; and if not, the Fiscal 
would be free to act as it seemed best to him, 
without any exception being taken as to his 
decision/'* 

CXIX. 

Besides all his many other kindnesses to me, 
the excellent Anderlini brought me to read 
(that I might learn to know him better), se- 
veral reports which he had at various times 
forwarded to Home, and by which it appeared^ 
that by his forcible representations of the state 
of health of many political prisoners, he had in 
more than one instance, procured their enlarge- 

* Faenza, Tipog di Pietro Conti, all Apollo 1829. 



ment ; and amon^ tho9e he namiod^ were, oome 
with whom J wm acquainted.] 

These papers served to baiush for ever the 
species of diffidence I had hitherto felt towards 
him— a diffidence provoked by the warning* of 
many of my fnends, who bid me remember 
that Anderlini was a friend of the GoTemmei:!!^ 
and that it waa more owing* to that circum.-^ 
stance^ and the interest of the nobles and 
priests of Faenza^ than to either his sldll qv 
learning*^ that he had become head phys|ciaj:u 

This was so generally the received opim^i^ 
that when the last revolution broke out in 
Romag-na, a Liberal^ whose only service in his 
country^s cause had been the retailing* of 
g'ossip and scandal^ attempted to displace 
Anderlini^ meaning* himself to succeed to the 
vacant offices. And the citizens of Faenza, 
forg*etful of the long services of their able phy^- 
sician, forgetful of public and private benefits^ 
with not one thought of his numerous family 
that his ruin must reduce to beggary, wouH 
without remorse have let that intriguing villain 
be successful, if one or two with more grateful 
hearts and longer memories had not loudly 
raised their voices in the deliberative council. 
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*^ Which/' daid they, "fe the liberal, the 
one who ttets liberally without dptekingf) i^v thSd 
one who speakd withdiit at^ingft Antderlini 
does the first — ^his rival and adversary the last. 
We have many fiacts to bring* forward — ^let 
one suffice. Who saved Frignani from the 
'giipB of the hangman? Paolo Andertini. 
Who facilitated his escape from the hospital, 
and by persotial ex^Hione led him safely oUt of 
the kingdom ? Paolo Andcliini. 

*^ If that be not enough to injure his being 
ranked as a liberal, and a good citizen ; if fot 
so much benevolence (say if you please that it 
emanated from a Government partisan) you 
bestow in recompense a heavy chastisement, 
then we renounce our party/' 

cxx. 

Thid appeal had^ such an effect, that it was, 
as I was told, unanimously decreed, that 
neither injury not insult were to be offered to 
Anderlini. Faentines! that fronk l6v6 of 
justice, and out of regard for the mercy he had 
shown me, you did respect him, renders mea- 
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cureless the gratitude I already felt toti^ards 
you for services to myself, and which, a hope- 
lees debtor, I must for ever bear. 



CXXI. 

My father had, by my wish^ petitioned the 
Commission to permit me to have my liberty 
within the walls of the hospital. Had the 
answer been in the negative, then ray flight 
was to have been immediate, everything* being 
in readiness for the attempt. But the request 
was granted, it appearing* the best course td 
follow the physician's counsel. And thus my 
^' performance" was prolonged for some months 
yet. Nor in the end had I cause to be sorry 
for the delay — for it allowed me to embrace 
my dear mother once more, and once more to 
see my native place. 

Besides this, I was not insensible to the 
pleasure of playing off the Commission — the 
greater their security now, the greater would 
be their discomfiture then. 
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CXXII, 

- The first visit I paid to the sick wards, all 
'the patients gathered round me with great 
signs of pleasure. How the sight touched me, 
the tears that I shed and the haste with which 
i emptied my purse, sufficiently proved. 

Many entreated me to write for them— some 
to the bishop, others to the gonfalonier. The 
first petitions sent in, having: met with success, 
I had to sit with my pen in my hand the 
whole day, in order to satisfy the demands 
made upon me by these poor things. 

Even Antonia, the nurse, then confined to 
her bed by severe illness, forgetting the many 
fierce battles we had had together, asked me 
to write a memorial for a pension for her ta 
send in to the Board of Management. 

I wrote a long rigmarole, in which I so 
amplified and extolled the merits and virtues of 
those individuals, that it was enough to make 
any one, knowing what fools they were, crack 
tlieir jaws with laughing. 
' Antonia showed this production to Ander«- 
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lini in my presence. He remarked, with a 
Bmile^ ^^Hal now that » what I caD rml 
eloquence." 

An innocent flock of sheep woidi wndep- 
stand irony about as well as tht Boud of 
Management did. They were elated that 
their highmindedness was at last ftiHy utAnow- 
ledged^ and conceded without one ^stantient 
Toice^ a pension for life to Antonia. 

CXXIII. 

I also drew out a plea for P — — , a proctor^ 
which was sent in bis name to the Bishop oi 
Forii, and the motive of which was to ask for 
justice against a priest of tbat diocese, wha 
had unjustly appropriated some land belonging' 
to a peasant. I quoted lai^ely from the 
Gospels, and detailing the evil doings of tho 
priest, I pointed out in the most energetic 
terms at my command, the scandal it brought 
on the Church, when such vices went un- 
punished. One of two things, thought I, must 
follow, if this paper ever reaches the bishop— 
either prompt punishment to the priest^ or 
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imprisonment to the complainant. I had not 
much to feaf on my own account^ for at the worst 
it could only be said that I wrot« lik« tha 
madman I was ; but the lawyer mig^ht suffer* 
Nevertheless^ bein^ a bold*spirited man^ he 
despatched the plea. It had a g'ood effect^ and 
P-.-^^ in his delight, made md a present of 
an enormous pasty^ and several flasks of firsts 
rate wine* 

CXXIV. 

I made a rule of following Anderlini in his 
daily rounds in the hospital^ and pretending to 
understand the science of medicine, I felt pulses 
and put questions, telling the studenteh-^that 
Anderlini was worthy to unlatch the slippers of 
the Great Tommasini. The Professor heard 
me with a smile. 

At this period a country cur6 was brought 
to the hospital, to be under restraints He was 
a young man not more than twenty-eighty and 
of a pleasant appearance. I asked Anderlini 
what his madness was ? Be replied ^ A fixed 
idea.'' The unlucky priest was persuaded that 

i2 
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the devil was actually on earthy come himsdf 
to superintentend the destruction of mankind, 
and that to kill him^ under whatever form the 
Arch Enemy presented himself^ was the mission 
of a priest of God. Blessed would that man 
be; who could accomplish this^ and save the 
world. When I heard this account^ I made a 
resolve to use all my energ-ies to try and bring* 
about the restoration of the youpg cure's 
reason, and I feel sure I should have accom- 
j)H8hed it, but for the Director. 

cxxv. 

I 

One morning, in pursuance of the above 
resolution, I suddenly opened the wicket of the 
room where the cur6 was confined, and ex- 
claimed, "Brother, be of good cheer. I am 
here to help you in your undertaking ; I know 
where the demon has hid himself, and as a dog 
finds the hare, so will I find him for you, and 

;you, like a good sportsman, shall shoot him, as 
if he were the hare.*' 

" Bravo^ perdio hravo^^ exclaimed the cure 

, full of astonishment. He was going on to 
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question ine, when I said, ^^ The dove will not 
allow me to announce more to you at present, 
but to-morrow, perhaps — that is, if I win the 
day. Adieu/' 

/* Adieu, comrade ; if you once bring him 
before me, I will kill him as sure as fate/' 

CXXVI. 

The next day I induced Giovann' Andrea, to 
lock me up in one of the cells, and to bring 
the young priest there. He came joyfully to* 
wards me, but I put on an air of sorrow, sayings 
^^ Alas, I have not been able to win the day/' 

^^ What do you mean by that ?" 

^* I allude to my combats with the d^vil ; 
sometimes he conquers, and sometimes I do. To* 
day he has had the best of it, and that is why 
you find me in prison. Nevertheless, I have 
given him so much to do, that he has fogotten 
you, and that is how you have been able to 
leave your cell to visit me. Believe me, this is 
your first step to victory/' 

" Do vou think so ?" 

^^I am certain of it; to kill the devil you 
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i^ideratand^ we must both of us be able to quit 
not only these cells, but the hospital itself, 
which^ as it is a building for pious purposes, he 
cannot enter in any visible shape/' 

^^ Yes, but he does j I s^w him last erening*/' 

*^ Where ?^' 

*^ In the courtyard/' 

^MVhat was he like?'* 

" A dog/' 

^^jNow I perceive, comrada^ that the dove 
does not tell you all that he tdils me« And 
without sueb warnings, hnaxo, that we mig'ht 
stay here for a hundred years aind never be any 
nearer killing the devil than bsow— ^therefore, 
pa)'^ attention to what I am going to say. The 
dog of which you speak, I aleo saw-r^and I 
saw a cat and a rat, and an owl and a bat----^ 
and I thought, as you think, that the demon 
assumed those shapes as. a disguise; and I said 
to myself, were I free and could get at you, I 
would soon make you cast your skin* But 
then the dove whispered to me. ^ You would 
attack a mere shadow — 'a shadow sent by the 
demon himself to deceive you, so that while 
you are pursuing it, he can wander safely and 
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freely about the world doing* all the evil he 
pleases^ and without any fear of you/ Thus 
admonished by the dove^ I looked more atten* 
tively^ and then I perceived that I was taking* 
shadows fbr substances; nay^ sometimes mis- 
taking* real animals which can easily enter the 
yard for sham ones. Therefore^ comrade^ 
strive^ not to be deceived by the cunning* of 
your enemy, and let us now win the day by 
our wisdom^ and be enabled to escape from 
hence. I shall deliver the demon into your 
hands^ for I know where is his den." 

'^ But how can we escape 2 Don't you see, 
that the sinners keep me by force/' 

'^ Then we must overcome them by stratagem^ 
with clever stratag'ems. You have doubtless 
already discovered that I am a great philo* 
sopher.'' 

" AltroJ^ — (I should think so indeed.) 

" And a great theologian/' 

" Altro:' 

^* Added to which I am inspired, aud yet, 
nevertheless, I once made a g^at Uunder, a 
very great blunder. It is true, however, that 
it was through the dove's instigation ; in order 
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that being* cast into this place I should meet' 
yoU; (the arm of justice here below)^ for whon 
it was necessary to have me as an advise* ; so 
said the dove. And now, since we have met 
in so marvellous a manner, there remains 
nothing more for us to do^ than to issue forth 
together against the common enemy/' 

^^ But by what means shall we accomplbb 
our flight V^ asked the poor cur6^ kissing* my 
hand. 

" Flight would be a stupid proceeding ; be- 
cause, sinners being in crowds everywhere, we 
should be easily re-captured and thrown into 
prison again. I confessed to you just now^ 
that it was through a momentary error I 
came to be here, and such is your case also^ 
and I am astonished at your not being aware 
of it. We are the only two in the whole 
world, who have perceived that the devil has left 
hell; and to us two, has been entrusted the 
mission to destroy him and save the world. 
And even thus our errors arose. Elated, more 
than was right or necessary by being the 
selected instruments for so glorious a deed, we 
betrayed ourselves by act and word to the 
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sinners of the world ; and they, heing Wind, 
not only did not believe in us^ but have deemed 
us mad; and therefore, shut us up in this 
place, which is not a prison as you may see, 
but a hospital for the insane/' 

^' Ha ! ha ! that is very true." 

"And how can you wonder? do you not 
remember that our blessed Lord himself was 
called mad, by the the sinners of His day/' 

" Very true indeed/' 

'^ Now, if we wish to attain our freedom, all 
we have to do, is to prove to the short-seeing" 
world, that we are not that, which we are re- 
presented to be. And this is not a difficult 
task, if we only call to mind how we used to 
conduct ourselves, before we were inspired to 
assume this mission. First of all, we must 
swallow all the medicine our keepers bring* us 
by the doctor's orders. I assure you, it will 
do us no harm^ and it will be an excellent way 
of deceiving the silly sinners about us. Seeing 
that we take their medicine, and behave our- 
selves much as they do themselves^ they will 
fancy their drugs have cured usj and they will 
set us at liberty all the sooner, as they will be 
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impatient to show off their own ability and 
Bcience. And thus having cheated the wkt 
of thifl earthy we can pursue our own gflorioiis 
way." 

Prie»t. — ^* Bravo, comrade, you are imicb 
wisor than I am.'' 

Fngnani. — " Exactly why I have been or- 
(iainod as your adviser.'' 

Priest. — '^ Ila f I understand; I am power* 
lul of body; you of mind. Who can withstand 
UH?'* Hncoming excited, he cried out, " I fear 
yon not." 

PHffnani.'^^^ Moderate your words : if yon 
wish to win th*. day^ feign to be lazy and qoieC 
Wo nnist have no jumping and leaping*, no 
Hcrooching, no violence— natural enough signg 
of our iuHpiration, but which would be mis-^ 
understood — for you know pauci sunt eleetu 
And above all things, avoid anj'* mention of 
the Devil : that word alone will be sufficient to 
have us shut up here for ever." 

While I was yet laying down the law, Gio- 
vann' Andrea opened the cell door, and said, 
"You must come away with me now, Mr. 
Cur^.'' 
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In a whisper, I said, '' Now, comrade, to- 
morrow the one that has won the day will come 
to visit the other. Do you understand V^ 

^* Yes, yes, I understand,*' and he took an 
affectionate leave of me. 

CXXVIII. 

By thus not running contrary to his deliri- 
ous fancies, I acquired his confidence, an al* 
most certain pledge of cure. I repressed the 
flight of his imagination. I controlled his 
mobility and impetuosity. 

That which helped more than any thing was 
the having made him believe, that it was owing 
to my superior knowledge 1 enjoyed so much 
greater freedom ; this privilege, I had named 
winning the day. Poor fellow, he did his 
utmost to follow my counsels, and took my re- 
proofs sorely to heart. In the course of a few 
days there was so great an amelioration in his 
condition, that I asked Giovann^ Andrea, to 
allow him to walk with me in one of the corri- 
dors. 



r<f. 




Yt»^ ImfHtti be fair me^ be 
^^Ab ! b^ I fupmr^AHf t\m time k is I 
^hu tb^ ^Ifty*^ 

^^ (>r»ly folbw my adrke^ and Toa wiH 
OiAt lirnl^T by little we shall be ahogether 

Y7f^ iSmi day^ be walked for an ham 
m^ ; tb#5 HMUfudf for an boor and a half; 
tbir/l^ fiT/f an boiir in tbe morwBgy and 
iff tb^? ^Hiinjf, but never learing the 

1 f TM'^I to fix bin attention on new 
I r^H^M HrriUMiri^ stories, questioned him as to 
Uin Mtr\y lifVf, find bis youtbfiil studies. Ocea* 
^ioMfilly Win replies were rational enoogli, mcwe 
ffiuwrhlly \w went off into tbe wild prattle of a 
timdumu. I would tben make retorts that 
|Mr|iU)d bis siflf-love, and mortified him. Mana- 
{fM properly, this manner had an excellent 
tifi'iu'X on bim. Nevertheless he was still 
(jTisiitly preoccupied by the devil's visit to the 
np[)er world, and that it was his business 
to kill him. 
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cxxx. 

I harangued him repeatedly on this subject. 
SoiDetimes I resorted to the coaxing* method ; 
at others, turning fiercely on him, I would tax 
him with stupidity^ forgetfulness, and what 
not. After one of these severe perorations, he 
would be sometimes for three days without 
alluding to the devil. 

To distract his thoughts during the hours he 
Was shut up alone, I gave him two great pew- 
ter cans, begging him to polish them with pu- 
mice stone for me, as I was desirous of sending 
them as a present to a friend of mine. Believ- 
ing mechanical labour good for him, I also 
asked him to copy out one of Goldoni's come- 
dies. 

I took an opporiunity of telling Anderlini 
what I had done, and of the evident good 
results. He was much interested, and granted 
the permission I requested for my proteg6, to 
be allowed to accompany me any where within 
the hospital walls. 

Whereupon, I said to the cur6, " Now you 
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may see the ^ood of following' my advice, you 
are to be allowed to go all over the hospital 
with me, and in a short time we are to be sent 
away to our homes. 

After this, he entirely g^av^ over speaking of 
the devil, and with five days of comparative 
liberty, of movement and association^ to all 
appearance he was cured. 

CXXXI. 

But I, understanding* him better than any 
one, perceived that his state was far from what 
it seemed. The fact was, that both in speech 
and action, he cunningly and cleverly put in 
practice the advice I had given him at first, by 
way of breaking him of his mad habits. 

Now for the s-id sequel. One morning early, 
before I was yet out of bed, the Director him- 
self went to the cure^s cell, opened the door 
and called to him, ^^ Priest, come and celebrate 
mass." 

Giovann' Andrea came running to tell me. 

^^ Is it possible he can contemplate such a 
scandakk»o ' '^ •ydaimed L Droain^ my 
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self in all baste^ I went to tbe sam$ty^ there 
I found the cur6 already arrayed. 

CXXXII. 

^^ Where is the Director V^ asked I, of thoee 
standing* about. 

^^ On his knees at the end of the infirmary, 
waiting to hear mass«" 

In a moment I was at his side, trembling with 
rage : I said, ^^ What new abomination is this. 
How dare you propose to have the holy mys- 
teries of the mass celebrated by a madman. 
Have you neither sense nor conscience ? Make 
haste and countermand your order.*' 

At that instant I heard the ^^ON'omine 
Patris^' intoned. I turned, and my horror 
and astonishment increased for officiating as 
assistant was another madman, one of the con- 
valescents. 

CXXXIII. 

I rushed to the altar — set aside the poor 
man, saying, ^* I will officiate." 
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I Bhall not describe the ceremony^ thoogli it 
was gone through more decently than could 
have been hoped. Suffice it to say, that the 
Director even commanded the unfortunate 
cur6 to administer the sacrament to the sick, 
when a scene ensued which made me address 
the spectators thus — 

CXXXIV. 

" Friends ! reserve your indignation for the 
Director of this hospital— he it is who is to 
blame, and not this priest, of whose unhappy 
state you are all cognizant. To save a franc, 
the Director has had mass celebrated by a 
maniac/^ 

The Director here extinguished the lighted 
wax torch he was holding, and disappeared. 

I went after him, but could not discover his 
hiding place. 

The poor cure, in the meanwhile, finding 
himself alone in an excited crowd, was sud- 
denly seized by a new fit of fi'enzy, and in the 
tumult made his escape. 
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cxxxv. 

In spite of all the search that followed, 
nothing was heard of him for three entire 
days. 

At last he was brought back, bound hand 
and foot by the carabineers. I went up to 
him, saying", ^^ What have you done V^ 

He answered, ^' Rejoice, comrade ; the devil 
is dead.'' 

The soldiers then related that the cur§, 
having gone back to his own parish, and taken 
refuge in the house of a peasant, had unluckily 
observed a cat enter the room. Believing it to 
be the devil, he laid hold of an axe that hung 
op the wall, and went in search of the cat and 
while hunting for it, he saw something move 
below the counterpane of the bed. This was 
the peasant's child, an infant of fifteen months. 
The priest had aimed a blow at it and killed it ! 

CXXXVI. 

The Commission having really taken their 
departure, my father, my unde, Guiseppe, 
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llafTnelc Carina, the sisters Querzola and I, 
had u day of rejoicing'. I had already fea- 
tured more than once down the hospital step 
and stolen into the Querzola'a house, wVA 
was close by, but I had never yet dared tf> p 
into the town. 

The cruelties committed by the CommissiOD, 
presided over by Invernizzi^ had sjHread a &el- 
in{^ of (liH(*ontent throughout Romagna. Borne 
thvvrt'ovrj had resolved on sending^ as legate to 
the ])rf)vince Cardinal Macchi, a prinoe^ so 
report atKrmed, humane and full of beneFO- 
lence ; and who, having* been CHice to Paris as 
A}K)8tolic Nuncio, had brought back^ I know 
not what shade of liberal ideas. The Cardinal 

was preceded by R ^ director-general of 

police, nn advocate by profession, and charged 
as it would seem with the office of panegyrist 
to his Eminence. 

This man ran about the town, and was to be 
heard ranting* forth the praises of Macchi in 
all the coffee-houses. " Such a prince ! so be- 
nignant I compassionate and generous! just, 
yet sweet as honey ! He abhors Invernizzi's 
savage crew. 0, Romagnuolil He will 
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lighten the punishment of those in prison ^ 
recall all your exiles^ and those unfortunates 
whose life he cannot recall, he will weep for 
with you," 

GXXXVII. 

Many of the Faentines, indeed, were quite 
puflTed up, believingf that Ravenna, having* 
shown such unanimous horror at the execution 
of her five citizens, was in dang-er of being- 
excommunicated, and the seat of the Govern- 
ment of the Leg'ations removed elsewhere, pro- 
bably to Faenza, and in this hope the town 
resolved to receive the Cardinal with great 
pomp. 

Althoug^h from the little I had learnt from 
history about the promises of princes, I knew, 
that in sifting* them, there was seldom found 
aug^ht but chafi^, yet I thought I would ven- 
ture to put them to the proof for once. The 
more so as I reflected that it would be rash, 
and at the same time stupid of the Leg'ate, by 
an}'- act of severity, to destroy, on his very first 
arrival, that reputation for being* a liberal, 

K 
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whi(!h hod been so carefully spread far and 
widft in Romagfna, by the coffee-house ha- 

rauyfuea of R y and letters which poured in 

from Itoine. 

" Probably you are no better than the other 
j)rince8/' said I to myself; '^but you are not 
likely to let your mask fall on your first 
arrival.'* 

CXXXVIIL 

Having" come to this decision the day Macchi 
made his entrance into Faenza, I went 
boldly into the city, and following* Anderlini's 
sug-g-estions, I presented myself before the 
governor of the town, I addressed him as 
follows : — " Illustrious Sir^ standing this morn- 
ing at the door of the hospital, where the 
wickedness or rather the folly of Invemizzi 
shut me up as a madman, I saw even the very 
stones of the street in movement j and inquiring 
by virtue of what miracle they moved, I was 
told, from the joy they felt at the arrival of the 
Holy Prince Cardinal. Thereupon, I put 
myself also in motion, and I come to be a 
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spectator of tbe balls and fireworks^ the races^ 
and the serenades given in his honour* 
Wherever I am, there the joy will be greatest, 
Illustrious Sir, and if you do not believe me, 
then have I been in vain for three months 
among the mad/' 

The Grovernor, restraining a smile said : — 
" By my faith, the joy may be great, but 
it has a queer smack in it. However, you 
have some cause to rejoice, for I promise 
you, the welcome is given to a most benignant 
Prince, and one who would grieve if an)'- of 
his subjects were discontented, therefore go in 
peace and without fear, wheresoever it pleases 
you/' 

CXXXIX. 

As I was returning to the hospital, I met 
Giovann' Andrea pale and frightened, in search 
of me. When he saw me, he ran forwards, 
threw himself on my neck, like a loving father, 
exclaiming, "Oh! God be thaiiked, you are 
safe. I have been seeking you for this hour 
past, in dread that by some imprudence you 
had fallen into the hands of the police.'' 
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^^My impradence has turned out the beat 
prudence^ Andrea. While you hare been in 
anxiety about me^ do you know what I haye 
obtained ? Liberty to go where I like in the 
town/* 

" Truly r 

^^Tbe Governor's word for it. From this 
moment^ I shall only go to the hospital to visit 
my friends and the sick — and if not incon- 
venient to you^ I should like to lodge for some 
days in your house.'' 

" Willingly, sir— if you can be satisfied with 
what I can offer, and are not afraid of the 
noise and tricks of my boys.'' 

^^ On the contrary, they will amuse me, and 
I shall like to be waited on by the little 
creatures." 

The good man gave up his own bed to me^ 
and his wife prepared my meals. 

I may as well record, that on leaving Gio- 
vann' Andrea, 1 went into the nearest church 
to return thanks to God for His benefits. 
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CXL. 

The news that I was free, was soon known 
throughout Faenza, and many persons came to 
congratulate me. Several offered me a room 
and a place at their tahle, among others my 
friend Count Gucci, and the brothers Mori, 
affectionately urged me to accept their invita- 
tion. But I remained firm, because, besides 
having given a promise to go to Signora 
Querzola (and it would have been using her and 
her family ill to break my word,) I really pre- 
ferred being with the kind sisters and my good 
Eaffaele, who went often to their house, but 
was too modest even to have visited me, had I 
been dwelling with the rich and noble. 

I dined however, with the brothers Mori, 
and slept there one night, and I visited Count 
Gucci every day at the public library, of which 
he was the superintendent. 

CXLL 

In these first stages of convalescence, I pur- 
sued the same plan I had done when I com- 
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nienced my Bimulation of madness ; with this 
ilifllftrence — then I went from one extravagtmce 
to another until I reached delirium^ and now 
it was a daily progress, step by step on to 
reason. And as I had lashed the Court of 
Home, when in prison, so now I did the same 
in public, to the satisfaction of all the liberals, 
who almost envied me the privileg-es of my 
madness. For fear of being* tedious^ I shiJl 
only relate a couple of instances. 

The opera of the Cenerentola was then in 
full vogue, and the theatre always as full as it 
could hold. One evening*, at the end of the 
first act, a young man, one of the audience^ 
related to those about him, that a stranger had 
just arrived in town, and declared that Mon- 
signor Invernizzi had been sent to a prison in 
Rome, by the Pope's order. 

OXLI. 

The news created a general sensation, but 
every one argued that it was impossible that a 
prelate, who had served Rome so faithfully 
could have met with so cruel a reward. 
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Then I spoke out in a loud voice^ so as to be 
heard by the whole house. ^^ Gentlemen, I 
know not whether this rumour be false or true, 
but I aflSrm, that if true, it would be in perfect 
accordance with the usual policy of Rome. 
History teems with similar examples, take only 
the following": — When Duke Valentino, son of 
Pope Alexander VI., conquered Romagna, he 
sent thither a ciniel man as governor, one Ra- 
miro d'Orco, with injunctions to put to death all 
those inimical to the new yoke. A little more 
and the whole of the province would have been 
in rebellion. Valentino, to prove that these 
frightful measures had not emanated from him, 
but were the fruit of the governor's own feroci- 
ous disposition, had his wretched tool quartered 
in the public square of Cesena. By this fright- 
ful step he appeased and satisfied the popula- 
tion of Romagna. Wherefore should you 
wonder then, if Invernizzi, the cruel performer 
of Rome's behests, should be now by Roman 
gratitude thrown into prison V 

Wonder and but half concealed satisfaction, 
filled the minds of my auditors. 
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CXLIII. 

I mentioned a few pages back^ that the Pope 
hod thrown out menaces of excommimicatiiig 
Ravenna^ for its public display of feeling* at the 
rxocution of its five citizens. That threat how- 
ever was withdrawn^ but the dread of the seat 
of government being transferred to JPaenza 
still remained ; and Maccbi^ by still continuing^ 
to reside in this latter city, gtive a colour of 
j)robability to the hopes of the Faentines, thf^t 
he meant to establish himself in their town. The 
head men of my native city, sent a delegation 
to the Pontiff, conjuring him not to deprive 
llavenna of its ancient right to possess a 
Cardinal and be the head-quarters of the Go- 
vernor of the Legations. The Pope, who was 
in truth more anxious to send than Bavenna to 
receive his legate, thus made aware of the fears 
and anxiety of the Ravennati, let them enjoy 
the delights of suspense for some days. 

While these harlequin tricks were being 
played in high quarters, I happened to come 
across, near Porta Imola, two of ray fellow 
citizens, a canon and a councillor, both of course 
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of Ravenna. '^ Welcome I'* exclaimed I, " I 
have been longing' to see some of you^ to ask if 
it be indeed true, that every one in Bavenna 
has lost his wits? for since you have taken 
lrig*ht at the idea of losing* your Cardinal^ I 
hear of nothing but petitions and prayers — of 
sweating, praying and spending money to 
make sure of him. Fools that ye are— have ye 
forgotten that by such conduct ye make them 
raise their price, like certain folks, whose name 
I shall not mention, but who pursued, show 
coyness, and will only listen if you empty your 
purse into their laps, but when you pass them 
by, run after you, begging for alms/' 

CXLIV. 

This speech was carried to the Governor, 
who sent for me, and administered this kindly 
admonishment : " It were as well for you per- 
haps, if instead of talking like a greybeard, 
you kept to your former silly fooling. You 
had better take my counsel. '^ 

And I answered, '^That to do so would be 
easy, for I assured him that if I were a sim- 

k2 
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pleton^ it was by nature and not by design ; in 
proof of which^ I migbt not have found it 
out but for his Excellency's wamingf.'^ 

This retort courteous made him rather 
ashamed of his own speech^ and he tried to 
turn the matter into a joke, but I thoug*ht it 
prudent on the contrary to take it seriously. 
So I thanked him, as one considering* himself 
honoured by advice ; and scarcely had I left 
his presence than I put it into practice, recom- 
mencing some of my old vagaries ; nevertheless, 
with less frequency and ardour, as comported 
with my assumed character of a convalescent. 

CXLI. 

Cardinal Macchi about this period made his 
solemn entry into Ravenna. My poor father 
implored both him and the Director of Police, 
to grant me permission to return to Ravenna. 
But the answer was always, ^' That it was im- 
possible." Worn out by home-sickness, I re- 
solved to go back, whether permitted or not ; 
but I thought it as well to let the Governor of 
Faenza know beforehand, what I was intend- 
ing to do. 
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Anderlini undertook the embassy, and 
brought me back word, "To go in God^s name, 
that the Governor would pretend to know 
nothing about it." 

CXLII. 

As I was on my way to thank his Excel- 
lency, I met a dear friend, Giuseppe Magni, 
whom I had not seen for eight years — spent 
by him in the galleys, to which he had been 
condemned by Cardinal Rivarola, and which he 
had left but a few months since. 

Great joy was ours in meeting. I asked him 
among many other things, if he was soon going 
back to Bavenna. 

" Within the next two hours," was the reply. 

" By vetturino ?" 

" No, in my own carriage." 

" Will you take me with you V 

" What ? Dare you go to Ravenna ?" 

"Yes.^' "',".'.' 

" Very well. Come along." 

On the road he related to me some part of 
what he had gone through : sufferings borne 
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with manly fortitude— whilst I on my side g^ave 
him an account of myself. 

CXLIII. 

As the Ave Maria was ringing* we reached 
Porta Adriana. Ah ! what a joy it is to see 
one's native place again ; and that too after an 
escape from perils encountered for so holy a 
cause, as love of one's country. 

I stopped at my friend's house, not daring to 
appear suddenly before my mother. I meant 
to wait, until she had been prepared by several 
messages to see me, but I was too impatient — 
and in half an hour more she was pressing me 
to her heart ; my father, my brothers, hanging- 
round us. 

CXLIV. 

No sooner was my arrival noised abroad — 
and it was so immediately— than our house 
was filled with neighbours and friends, some 
of whom stayed on till late in the night. 

The following morning I went along with 
my brother Giuseppe to the Director of Police. 
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He was alone. Looking* askant at him^ I 
approached him with the slow step of a trag-edy 
hero, and tragi-comic may be called the speech 
I made him, the conclusion of which ran thus : 
^^ It cannot matter to you whether I stay in 
Ravenna or Faenza ; but it matters greatly to 
my parents, on account of the heavy expense 
my living away from them entails. They 
complain of this — and reasonably. And it is 
my determination to ease their shoulders of this 
burden at least. If you consent to my remain- 
ing here with them, I shall esteem it as a 
favour, and render you due acknowledgments ; 
if you refuse, I will make you feel the weight 
of my anger/' 

The Director, seeing that he was alone, was 
somewhat alarmed, and answered, ^^ It is quite 
true, it is all one to me as you say, where you 
live, whether here or elsewhere, therefore make 
your own choice." 

When he had finished speakings, I turned to 
Giuseppe, who had remained a little in the 
background, and said, ^^Do you hear? and 
understand ?'' He nodded an assent; upon 
which without further parley I was goings 
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away^ when at the very door of the room^ 
who should I run against but that arch-traitor 
who had sold us all^ Stefano PiavL Knowing* 
I was in Ravenna and at liberty, he was g'oing' 
to the police, to pray the Director for protec- 
tion. 

He turned pale as death when he recog'nised 
me, and seemed literally unable to move a step, 
while I looked at him in speaking* silence. 

^^ Leave him to his own conscience," said 
Giuseppe, " and come home and rejoice your 
friends with the si^ht of you.'* So saying my 
brother took my arm and led me away. 

CXLV. 

I remained three days in Ravenna, during- 
which I received such demonstrations of love 
and joy from my fellow-citizens, as were almost 
a compensation for all my troubles. I then 
went back to take a formal leave of my friends 
in Faenza, and return some of the many visits 
I had received while staying with Giovann' 
Andrea and the Querzola family. My stay at 
Faenza was lengthened to four days, for where- 
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ever I went, I was detained an unconscionable 
time, and particularly by the ladies, who were 
all curious to hear how a madman talked. 



CXLVI. 

Coming out of the hospital, I met Anderlini 
in search of me, having heard that I had been 
to his house to bid him good-bye, as I was 
leaving Faenza that very day. 

Assuring him of my never-ending gratitude 
for the great help he had given me, and for 
many other kindnesses, I asked him how long 
a time he considered necessary for my convale- 
scence. The good man smiled ; then pressing 
my hand, he said, ^^ Shall we say ten months V* 

With grateful emotion I replied, ^^ My second 
father ! yes ; even less would be suflGicient. 
Wherever I may be, or whatever may be my 
fate, believe that as long as I have life I shall 
love you as a son.'* 

Much moved, he once more pressed my hand 
and said, " Adieu V^ — that was the last time I 
ever saw him. 
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CXLVIL 

Having* fulfilled the duty prescribed by gra- 
titude towards ray Faentine benefactors, I 
spent several months in Ravenna, in the bosom 
of my family. 

I lived extremely retired; little by little 
giving* up my unnatural loquacity, to sink into 
my more natural taciturnity. The greater 
number of my fellow-citizens had discovered 
that mine had been a feigned madness. My 
enemies murmured; while those friendly to 
me made the Commissioners the objects of 
jests and pasquinades. My vanity was cer- 
tainly tickled : at the same time I begnn to 
have some misgiving's. My every action was 
watched. I therefore thought it wiser not to 
wait for the time assigned by Anderlini for 
my convalescence, but at once prepare tor 
flight. 

CXLVIII. 

And as it would be diflGicult for me to pass 
the frontiers of the state, I determined to 
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go first to Russi, to take counsel of Anton 
Domenico Farina. Besides, it would be a 
consolation hereafter to have again seen my 
revered friend, ere what would be too probably 
our separation for life. 

Farina confirmed me in my resolution, in- 
quiring* where I thought of going. 

Frignani. — " To Corsica, through Tuscany.*' 

Farina. — ^^But how can you manage with- 
out a passport ?" 

Frignani. — ^^ If I can only get my two feet 
on Tuscan ground, I shall have nothing to 
fear. I know some one there, through whose 
means I am sure of procuring a passport.'' 

Farina. — ^^I regret that I had not seen you 
a day sooner ; only yesterday there was a Cor- 
sican gentleman here, a Chevalier X***^ who 
has taken charge of a hundred dollars for me to 
Bastia; and I could have introduced you to 
him, for he was exceedingly polite and oblig- 
ing ; and from what he said, I should judge a 
person of some importance/' 

Frignani. — ^^ Do you think he has actually 
left Romagna," 

Farina. — '^Not yet; he told me he was to 
nend to-day and to-morrow at Forli j thence 
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he shonld proceed in aU haste 
where a brig of his own was waitings 



Frignani, — " What an opportmiity ! Try 
what yoQ can do for me f 

Farina. — ^^ The safest coorae is for me to go 
to Forli myself. You retorn to Ravenna ; to- 
morrow I will send you the answer by a safe 
hand.'' 



CXLIX 

At ten o'clock the next mornings a messen- 
ger from Farina brought me a letter3 the 

contents as follows — 
" My friend^ 

"The Chevalier X*** is willmg to take you 
in his brig. He leaves Forli to-morrow^ and 
you are to join him in Florence^ at the house 
of a marquis or prince^ or baroness something 
or other } or perhaps you had better hasten on 
straight to Leghom,where X***'s brig has been 
this last fortnight. I shall await you here, to say 
farewell, and give you your last instructions.'' 

I sought to see my father alone — and then 
I told him of my intended immediate flight. 
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CL. 

Although for. some time past^ this inexorable 
necessity had been pressing* on his mind as 
well as mine, the blow fell heavily on him. I 
spoke of the separation as a mere matter of 
precaution — not likely to be long", seeing* that 
it was voluntary. His only reply was, with 
tears in his eyes, ^^Oo, my son. God bless 
you as I bless you/* 

In my mother's weak state of health it was 
not advisable to tell her the truth — so it was 
decided that I should say I was ^oing* to 
spend the months of August and September in 
the country. But whether by my father's 
sighs and restlessness during the night, or else 
by the instinct of a mother's heart, she guessed 
that I was contemplating flight, and not a 
visit to the country. 

When at the hour of departure, I went to 
embrace her, she held out her arms to me sob- 
bing — *^ Oh ! my son, my son, this is our last 
embrace — I shall never see you more/* 

These unexpected words broke my heart — 
and feeling that I was fast losing the serenity 
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with which I wished to bid her adiea^ I nm 
out of the room^ exclaiming'^ ^^ I will not listen 
to auy such lamentations^ when I know we 
shall soon see one another agsiin/' 

CLI. 

I awoke my young brother, Carlo, sajing*, 
^^ Good-bye, Carlo, I am going* to the country 
for a couple of months/* 

'' Good-bye, Angelo ; mind you enjoy your- 
self," he answered merril)''. 

My little brother's cheerfulness, somehow or 
other, g'ave my heart as sharp a pang* as my 
mother's tears had done. 

I ran down the stairs, jumped into the gig*. 
Giuseppe touched his horse with the whip, and 
we were off. 



CLII. 

We had left Ravenna at three in the morn- 
ing, at six we were in Forli with Farina. He 
told me, that Chevalier X*** had set off at day 
dawn, and had promised Hot only to take me 
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safely to Bastia, but once there to have me 
nominated Juge de paix (Justice of peace.) 

^^ Juge de paix !" I repeated, " I thought 
such an oflSce as that could only be held by a 
Frenchman/^ ^^ I made the same observation 
also/' said Farina, "but X*** replied, that 
with good interest to back a claim, any thing 
might be obtained, and that he could do pretty 
much as he liked with the people in office there. 
However that may be, here is a letter I have 
written for you to present to him, and by which 
he will recognize you to be the person he is on 
the look out for. I do not pity your fate. I 
envy it.'' Had you, honour of Romagna ! a 
presentiment of your unhappy destiny ? 

It was the possibility, nay probability of 
ending your days in a prison or on a scaffold 
that you prognosticated, and not that the knife 
of a bravo should end your days, oh I my friend. 

Was that blow nerved by private hatred, 
or was it not rather a service that had its price. 
Otherwise, would the arrogant murderer have 
remained at large with impunity, to blight the 
eyes of the bereaved daughter. 
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CLIII. 

Arrived at Castrocaro^ I founds lodging- in 
i\w inn ut which I stopped^ my fellow townsmen 
Dlmmoro Bora^^ni and Maratfi. They had been 
livin(( in exile in Tuscany for the last two years, 
iumI had now come to the borders of Bomagna 
to ude Huim of their relations. 

J^ WUH received in a very friendly manner by 
th()ni hot hj and when told that I was making 
uiy imci\\H)f and hud need of a trusty guide till 
I had paHHod the mountains^ they procured me 
one. After the Ave Maria^ they with Giuseppe 
ii(U!onipanied uie out of the city^ to where this 
person was waiting* for me. 

•^ Mow/' said I to Guiseppe, my dear brother 
and faithful friend, ^^ here we must part — we 
may be separated in body, but we shall ever be 
united in heart and spirit. I promise you this^ 
and I expect the same from you." 

Taking leave of the other two young men^ 
I mounted a mule and followed my guide. 
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CLIV. 

At break of day we had reached the mountain 
of San Benedetto^ and went into a tavern to 
rest ourselves. 

" This is what I call fleecing* travellers/' we 
heard a man's voice exclaiming* loudly. 

^^ Stop !'' was the rejoinder^ evidently from 
the host, ^^ loud words won't frighten us here. 
We don't pretend to furnish people with food 
gratis. God bless me I do you call it fleecing 
travellers to charge two francs, for meat, drink 
and a bed ?" 

I looked at the stranger, who had first 
spoken, and from the description Farina had 
^ven me, the idea came into my head^that 
Chevalier X*** was before me. But surely, 
thought I, so great a gentleman, would scarcely 
condescend to quarrel with an innkeeper for 
two francs. 

^^ Blockhead," now retorted the traveller, 
^^ I'll teach you to know who I am." 

" Precisely ; give me your name," answered 
the landlord ; " I have no desire to be fined for 
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sucli a skinflint as 3'ou are." The traveller 
jiufTed out his cheeks, swelled out his chest, 
and rising on the points of his toes^ said 
" Write down, Count Chevalier X***, fiector 
of the University of Bastia, Professor of Ghreek 
and Latin, etc." 

" One thing at a time/' exclaimed the master 
of tlie tavern, who scarcely knew how to write. 

CLV. 

On the discovery that he wap indeed the very 
t/hevalier 1 was going in search of^ I went for- 
ward and respectfully presented him with the 
letter from Farina. 

*' Ah, you are the young man reconimended 
to me hy the Professor." 

" At your service." 

" Capital ! I am glad we have met so soon — 
now we can travel together, and it will be more 
agreeable for both of us." 

And pressing my hand significantly, and 
whispering close into my ear, he added, ^* As 
for what you just now heard, it was a mere 
joke. I like to see these sort of peojile open 
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their eyes, and lower their tone when they hear 
the titles of the person they have been dis- 
puting* with. Even now, I did not choose 
entirely to explain my rank." 

The master of the tavern, less from respect 
to the high sounding* titles, than from seeing 
X*** recognised by a new arrival, took oflFhis 
cap, and beg^an a sort of apology. The Cheva- 
lier burst into a loud laugh, and drawing 
out his purse, said, ^^ There are your two francs, 
and here is another as a present. Do you 
imagine I am the man to haggle about the 
price of a bad supper ? Don^t you see, it was 
done to frighten you into a rage.'' 

^^I beg your pardon, Count. I did not 
know your lordship, and I took the matter 
8eriousl3\^' 

" Make haste now and give this gentleman 
something to eat; and tell my muleteer to 
wait.'' — Turning to me, he asked '^ How long 
shall you require to stay here V^ 

" I scarcely know— perhaps an hour.'' 

" Tell my man, then, I shall not move for 
another hour," said X***. 



i 
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CLV. 

We left San Bjenedetto at suiif-rise; but 
even the Bighty though seen for the first time^ 
of those stupendous mountains^ did not suffice 
to dissipate the gloom which had gathered 
round me, ever since my meeting with X***. 
On the contrary, every moment passed in his 
society increased my apprehension of having 
fallen into the hands of an adventurer, and 
sorely I regretted the secret of my flight being 
known to such a man. Thought I, he may 
assuredly be both a Count, a Chevalier, and 
rich — one sees many who are all three, as silly 
or sillier than he; he may be a professor of 
languages— to be so requires memory not wit 
— but that at his age (X*** could not have 
been more than forty,) and with no more sense 
than he has, he should be Eector of a Univer- 
sity, appears to me simply an impossibility — 
besides which, I never heard of the University 
of Bastia. But time will show. 
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CLVI. 

We stopped again at a way-side inn of a 
little villag-e, on the other side of the moun- 
tains. We were no sooner in a room than 
X**** opening his trunk^ turned to me, saying, 
^ I want to make you see with your own eyes, 
the reason that forces me to make haste home. 
I have travelled too much en prince this year, 
and I have only a few francs left— look" — and 
he threw on a table the hundred dollars Dome- 
nico Farina had given him in charge, together 
with a few gold pieces. 

" Upon my word,'' exclaimed I, ^^ with less 
than that I could go to India.'* 

^^ True ; but the little or the much is relative ; 
what appears a treasure to you, may be down- 
right poverty to me/' 

I controlled myself, determined to be patient 
to the end. Once on the road again, I asked 
him, if it was his intention to stay with some 
friend at Florence. 

^^ Had I been alone," he answered, '^ I 
should certainly have gone to the houses of 
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some nobleman at Florence and at Leghorn, 
who have pressingly invited me, but since I 
have found so agreeable a travelling companion, 
I shall not leave you. I shall go to an hotel 
with you/^ 

^^I thank you for your politeness; but L 
beg you to remember that I am a poor exile, 
and compelled to be very careful as to what I. 
spend —my way of living would be too poor 
for you/^ 

" Good company makes up for every thing ; 
I shall willingly adapt myself to your ways/^ 

On our nearer approach to the city, I got 
down fi'om the caleche in which we were then 
travelling, in the hope, that on foot I should 
pass unnoticed by the sentinels and avoid the 
demand for my passport. 

CLVII. 

My first thought, the morning after my 
arrival at Florence, was to go to Torricelli. 
And now in order to make it understood, what 
reasons I had for trusting to his assistance, I 
must relate the dangers I had twice run to get 
him out of prison. 
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' Eight citizens of Bavisnna/and among* them 
Torrieelli, were condemned by Rivarola to a 
long imprisonment. As they were allowed to 
circulate freely in and about the prison, they 
naturally looked about them for some means of 
escape. They soon discovered where the jailor 
kept his keys, and also, that when certain of 
being absent for only a few minutes, he occa- 
sionally left them unguarded, 
' The prisoners procured a large lump of wax, 
managed to take and then to send the impres- 
sions to Mazzoni — that chief of the Carbonari 
I mentioned before as betraying several prison- 
ers to Invernizzi. 

CLVIII. 

He was an utterly vile fellow, with not one 
real feeling of patriotism about him. He 
amused the prisoners with vain promises for a 
length of time; until seeing that the only 
result was fair words, they withdrew their con- 
*fidence from him, pretending to have renounced 
all ideas of flight. 

But, on the contrary, they took fresh impres- 
sions, and confided them to me. I speedily got 
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Jceys made — ^but that was not all that was 
necessary^ there were other difficulties to sur^ 
iBOunt. 

The state prison of Ravenna is within the 
city palace^ the gates of which are closed at 
nighty all except the principal one^ and that is 
guarded by a picket of soldiers. Impossible 
for any escape that way. But there are many 
little courts in and about the palace^ and into 
one of these far removed from the soldiers^ 
open the back doors of some of the shc^ m 
the street Palserrato ; and in an opposite eor-» 
ner is a secret door leading from the prison. 
All that was needful^ if the prisoners were onee 
in this species of yard^ to make escape sure^ 
would be that the solitary sentinel should agree 
not to give the alarm^ and that one of the shop 
doors should be left open. 

CLIX. 

It was easy enough, comparatively speakings 
to take impressions in wax and have keys 
made— but when it came to using them, all 
my blood froze in my veins. At night, with ^ 
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dark lantern and false keys to erifer ft shop ! — 
if I were discovertd^ I should Be taken for a 
thief. Nevertheless, the wish to i^edeem my 
Word made me encounter the risk, and I was 
so fortunate, that not one of the keys failed. 
The whole was thid work of an instant. 

CLX. 

The sentinel had had to be grained over. It 
would be too long* to relate how I sueceeded in 
this, atad the sort of ar^ments I used. I shall 
only say, to this man's honour, that he refused 
the offer I made, in the prisoner's name, of a 
large bribiBi 

CLXI. 

Three days after I wrote to the prisoners. 
" At one hour after midnight— come into the 
yard, where I shall be waiting you ; horses are 
prepared, and I with some other well armed 
friends will escort you to the frontiers." 

Among the prisoners was the Ghevaliieir 
M*^*, who, having had some kind of promise 
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froin liivarola^ that he should be set st liberty , 
thought it better to wait^ than to escape. Sat 
80 far from letting* his intention be known to his 
con)}>anions^ he appeared quite of one mind with 
Uionh From what followed^ he had probably 
hopiMl and expected that the whole affair would 
end in talk. However^ when he perceived that 
tlio attempt was really going to be made^ he 
hastoiUHl to the jailor^ (Heaven knows what 
ovil spirit prompted him, for M*** was an 
honourable man), and revealed every thing. 

The jailor in a paroxysm of terror called in 
tlie aid of the police ; there was a great uproar. 
^^ Change every lock, more chains, bolts, bars^ 
nails at once to every door/' was the order given. 

CLXII. 



Some months after, from some whim of 
Rivarola, Torricdli was sent to discount his 
imprisonment in a Capuchin convent ; but this 
residence not pleasing him, and fearing also 
that through some new caprice of the whimsical 
•Cardinal, he might be sent back to prison 
arrangements were again made by me, for his 
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escape. Leaning* on my arm, and followed by 
my friends, he passed through the streets of 
Ravenna, and gained a place of safety. 

CLXIII. 

It was to this young man, rich, and now 
married to a lady of the Tuscan court, that I 
looked with certainty to obtain me a passport. 
Recalling his protestations of eternal gratitude 
on the day of his escape, and recalling also the 
danger that I had run of being condemned for 
it, as it was one of the accusations best known 
and most easily proved against me, I never 
doubted of a kindly reception from Torricelli. 
I met him in the street, walking with two 
other men. I went up to him with open arms^ 
exclaiming "Torricelli, my dear Torricelli!'' 
Seeing that he did not appear to recognize me, 
I drew back, adding— ^^ Do you not know me ? 
I am your friend Frignani.'' 

" Ah ! yes, I think I have seen you beforfe 
in Ravenna,'' — and he turned away, resuming 
his conversation with his friends. 

I declare, every drop of blood in my body 
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seemed first to congeal— then torn to fire« 
For one instant^ I felt as if I most kill the nn* 
gratefnl wretch ; the next I had a better inspira- 
tion — to avoid the sight of him for erer* 

CLXiy. 

I went back to the inn^ to wait for X***. 
No sooner did he see me^ than he perci^ved the 
traces of my past agitation^ and inquired if any 
new misfortune bad occurred to me. I told 
him of Torricelli's conduct. 

" He is a villain/' he exclaimed^ *^ but never 
mind : though he is ungrateful^ you shall not 
be the worse for it. I will protect you. Tell me, 
would it annoy you to pass for my servant V' 

" Why do you wish to know V^ 

" Because the French Consul cannot refuse a 
man of my rank^ and with a passport like this, 
(drawing out one from his pocket), in which 
all my titles are specified, the privilege of 
having his servant's name added at the end. And 
if this can be done, what need for you to look 
after a separate passport 7 And I shall be able 
t of having carried you safely to Bastia.'' 
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^^That will indeed be conferring a great 
favour on me/* 
And we went forthwith to the Consul's office. 



CLXV. 

X*** said. ^^ I have just taken this Bolognese, 
Attilio Canuti^ into my service ; I am in great 
haste to get away, for my brig has been already 
waiting a fortnight for me at Leghorn ; would 
you be so good as to write the young man's 
name on my passport, it will save me time and 
the trouble of running all over the town for a 
passport for him V^ 

The Consul, after having examined X***'s 
passport, added to it these words j " Accamr 
panied by his servant Attilio Canutiy native 
of Bologna J' 

Once again alone with X***, I could scarcely 
find words sufficiently strong to express the 
gratitude I felt. 

CLXVI. 

We left Florence the same day, and on the 
road I had constantly to interfere in X***'s 
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behalf; for he was for ever quarrelling^ with 
our different drivers, for not showing him the 
respect due to his rank. 

At Leghorn, he asked me, '' if I had any 
objection to go to the inn, at which his sailors 
put up/' 

I told him, I was willing to go anywhere he 
pleased. 

We had scarcely crossed the threshold, of 
what was nothing more than a house of call for 
sailors, before a crowd of Corsicans gathered 
round X***. "Glad to see you X**% how 
^re you ? Had a good journey ? enjoyed your- 
self ? Do you go back with us ?" Their manner 
was full of cordiality and good will, — but 
strangely familiar. X*** drew one of the 
men aside, whispered something to him, then 
accosting me, he said, " You must not be sur- 
prised at these good folks talking to me as if I 
were one of themselves. We Corsicans are 
very democratic in our ways.'' 

*^ Are these the crew of your brig V^ 

" No, my brig is gone, we shall be obliged to 
cross in a much smaller vessel." 
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. ^' I thought the brig had come on purpose 
to take you over.'' 

" Just so ; it's all through the 'stupidity of 
that fool of a secretary of mine. But it^s of no 
great consequence — we shall be well enough in 
these men's boat/' 

^^ And when are we to go ?" 

"The day after to-morrow. I have some 
arrangements to make with my bankers^ and 
to buy a few trifles for my nieces.'' 

CLXVII. 

X*** told me to follow him, and gave me 
Farina's bag of dollars to carry. When we 
came to a banker's, he desired me to remain at 
the door, going in alone with the money bag. 
Presently he came out again, and we went on 
to another banker. 

While I was here waiting for him, I saw the 
master of the boat in which we had taken our 
passage to Bastia — as I nodded to him, he. 
came up and asked, " What have you done 
with that mad X*** ?" 

" What makes you call him mad ?" 
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^' Ah ! didn't you hear our dispute this 
morning' ? He insisted that I should buy a 
great Papal flag*^ to hoist at my mast-head^ to 
show that I had such a gfreat man on board.'' 
— and the speaker burst into a horse langfli. 

" But," answered I, ^^ is he not a CbevaHer 
of the Legion of Honour V^ 

^^ Legion of Honour indeed ! He has only 
got the order of S. Giovanni Laterano — one 
of the crosses that you may huy at Rome any 
day for ten dollars. We all belong to Bastia 
and know him well/' 

" It is a pity/' I remarked, " that the Bee- 
tor of your University should have such weak- 
nesses." 

^^ University ! Rector ! What do you mean ? 
We have nothing at Bastia beyond a school^ 
and the master who teaches the boys to read is 
called among us Rector**— and once more he 
laughed. 

^^ You don't mean/' said I, ^^ that Signor 
X*** teaches reading/' 

*^ Not exactly-^but he teaches the rudiments 
of Greek and Latin/' 

And when I asked about the brig and the 
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stupid secretary, my companion's answer was 
a third fit of laughter, and then he went away. 

CLXVIII. 

A minute later, X*** came out of the bank- 
er's, with the bag of dollars in his hand. 

^* Well ! at last I have arranged everything 
with these bankers. They are demons. You 
need to keep your eyes open if you don't mean 
to have the very skin taken off your body/' 

" Let me carry the bag V^ 

" Ah. ! thank you, it is no great weight — * 
but to one not accustomed .... I will 
never be so foolish again as to travel without 
a servant. But I have something pretty to 
show you. Do you understand heraldry V 

" Very Uttle.'' 

" How capitally they cut seals now a days — 
did you ever see one more beautifully done 
than this ! and it only cost me a sequin. This 
coronet with its balls are the arms of my 
ancestors*. I have had the signs of the order 
of knighthood added. What do you think of 
it-ehr 
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CLXIX. 

Just before embarking^ I wrote the following 
letter to Monsignor Invernizzi, and confided it 
to the care of a merchant, beg^ng* him not to 
despatch it till twenty-four hours after my de- 
parture. 

" Monsigfnor Invemizzi, 

*^ To-morrow I shall tread a land, not to be 
called free perhaps, but where at least the 
dignity of man is not altogether outraged. 
There I shall await in peace the resurrection 
of Italy, inevitable I hope, although yet I fear 
far distant. In the meanwhile, I shall set 
myself to discover if indeed it be true that to 
impart our griefs is to diminish them. I shall 
publish what I have suffered because I loved 
my country. I will make known far and wide 
your hypocrisy, and your cruelty — oh ! worthy 
satellite of a Priest King. 

"You wished to send me to the gallows, and 
I warned you that I trusted through God^s help 
to escape from your toils. You remember you 
mocked at that trust. I am now out of your 
hands, and I g^ve you back scorn for scorn/' 
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CHAPTER THE LAST. 

I have lately heard the Emperor of Austria, 
the Duke of Modena, and other princes of the 
like calibre, lauded to the skies, for transmuting* 
the imprisonment of those condemned for poli- 
tical causes, into banishment. 

To show the value of such clemency to many 
on whom it has been bestowed, I intend to add 
to the foregoing narrative of my suffering as 
a prisoner, a few paragraphs as to those which 
.as a wanderer I had to bear ; affirming 
from personal knowledge, that the same and 
even worse, have been and still are the portion 
of other of my fellow exiles. 

We disembarked, X*** and I, at a small 
port distant a few miles from Bastia. As there 
was no kind of conveyance to be had there, 
we hired a donkey to carry our luggage, and 
driving it before us, slowly wended our way 
to the town. 

The Chevalier at first, did nothing but dilate 
on the charms of the island— pointing out to 
me mountains, rocks, cascades, caverns, ravines 
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— ^but presently^ be be^n also to point out all 
the delights of my future life. No sooner was 
I nominated Juge de paix or to one of the pro- 
fessorships of the University^ than lie would 
find me a rich wife. I was to leave everything 
to him — ^lie grieved that the roomis aaeigiied to 
liim in the University were not yet in order 
otherwise he should have been happy to givd 
up two of them to me ; the apartments he at 
present occupied were small^ but in a short 
time^ he should be able to make me comfOTtafale 
in one place or the other. I should have a 
seat at his table for a very small remimeratioi^ 
as to suit my purse he would live moro simply^ 
particularly in the matter of wines^ than had 
hitherto been his wont. For the present he 
would take me to the house of one of Im inost 
intimate friends, who would contider it an 
honour to have me as a guest. 

"Many thanks/' replied Ij "but I imist 
decline your obliging offers ; in the first plao^ 
I like to be entirely my own master^ and in thd 
nelt^ I have no idea of living at the expense 
of any one.'' 

" These scruples are quite ridiculous/' said 
JX***. "I tell you that in my friend's house 
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you may feel just as much at your ease ais if 
you were in mine. At all events^ you can 
try; if you find it disagreeable tell me, and I 
will find you a lodging somewhere/' 

When we reached Bastia, X*** took me 
to a small inn or public-house. Here he called 
-aut in a very magisterial manner for the land«- 
lord, saying", ^^ I have brougiht you a irieod of 
mine, show him ^very attention.'' 

As I watched the Chevalier and donkey 
wa&ing away, an unworthy suspicion crossed 
fiiy mind as to the safety of my vcdise. I 
determined to go after it^ and passing* by a 
€afainet-maker's shop, I thought k mi^ht be no 
bad thing* to go in and make some inquiry 
relative to my travelling companion. 

^^ Can you tell me th« way to Si^nor X***'s 
house?" adced I of a man busy varnishing 
Bome chairs. 

The workman wiped his hands, raised his 
<»ip, and coming* up to me, relied, ^^ I am 
here, sir, at your command." 

^^ Thank you^ but I don't want to buy any^ 
thing ; I wish to know where to find Chevalier 
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" Ah ! he is my brother/' 

^^ Here I am/' exclaimed the Chevalier ron- 
ning^ in ; he had descried me throug-h the shop 
window. " My maid is carrying* your valise 
to the inn/' 

The poor man's fault was not dishonesty^ it 
was ambition to be considered a greater per- 
sonage than he was. 



On Christmas eve, four months after my 
arrival in Corsica, I embarked for France in 
the hope of finding some way of gaining* my 
bread honourably. 

When we were at the furthermost point of 
Cape Corso, the wind began to blow fiiriouslyi 
and we were forced to return to Bastia. It 
was a week before we could set sail again, but 
only to meet another tempest. The very crew 
were terrified. The vessel was both small and 
old ; the captain, a Corsican, was bold enoug'h 
and a good sailor, but terribly drunk. Every one 
on board expected to go to the bottom. The 
passengers wept and screamed. The sailors 
shouted expostulations to the Captain who was 
standing at the helm, not to put the ship's 
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head to wind. And he roared back to them 
that they were all a parcel of cowards and had 
better mind their own business. A squall of 
wind split the mainsail^ in an instant the vessel 
was almost on her beam-ends^ and every one 
on board sprawling on the deck. 

Never was such confusion. I mention it 
from the deep impression made on me by the 
sight of a man close to me at that instant^ who 
was clinging to a box or trunk. He was as 
pale as a corpse^ with his hair literally stand- 
ing on end. So awful did he look that I really 
believe I was as terrified at him as at the 
boiling sea. 

Towards the morning of the next day, the . 
wind abated and we discovered we had run^ 
during the night, within sight of Genoa. We 
coasted all along the beautiful Eiviera; but 
just when we hoped to make Toulon, a sudden ; 
contrary wind forced us back perhaps thirty 
miles to Porto Crd, an island of extremely . 
small circumference. 

There we disembarked without expectation 
of finding any shelter. Great was our wonder 
therefore, to come upon a large and beautiful 
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hotel^ well provided in every respect; bat 
heaven have mercy on all who find themselves 
there with a slender purse. 

We arrived when it pleased God at Maiv 
seilles. It was six months since I had left 
Italy, and I had scarcely a penny left. 
Hoping every day to receive a remittance 
from home, I and a friend similarly situated 
lived on credit. Days passed until they 
reached the number of forty, and then we had 
to bear both in private and in public^ the dun- 
ning and the reproaches of the person with 
whom we boarded. I was so humbled by my 
situation that I scarcely ever dared to open 
my mouth, and every time I went up those 
stairs I felt as if I were mounting the scaffold. 
Anywhere, and in whatever country or place, 
a foreigner without money is looked upon hy 
the majority much in the same lijgfht as if he 
were a thief. 

We had alread)'^ sold or pawned our linen 
and most of our wardrobe- to pay for our lodg- 
ing, so that at last we were without either food 
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or proper clpthes^ Giuseppe Maccabelli^ a fel- 
low-towQSBEian of ours^ and Morelli^ a Roma% 
who were also in Marseilles^ lent us the few 
francs they could spare^ but as we knew to a 
certainty that what they gave us necessitate^ 
severe sacrifices on their side^ rather than 
accept more from them we preferred to 
hunger. 

Both because we felt less pajiu when lying 
down, and because we were much weakened, 
we often kept our beds. But Quattrini, (that 
was my companion's name), sometimes rebelled 
against this passiveness. ^^ We are two great 
fools,'' he would exclaim, "to submit quietly to 
die in this way f and getting up, he would 
shuffle away, only half clothed^ to beg a loaf 
from some compassionate baker. Starving a3 
he was, he always gave me a share. 

He was not, however, always willing to go 
upon such errands. " It's your turn, Frignani, 
I dare not venture again, they begin to call 
meab^gar." I replied, "I have not suffi- 
cient courage to beg^ I confess I would rather 
die. Go you if you like, I won't ask you to 
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give me any part of what you g*et/' We had 
believed it impossible^ that we could endure this 
agonising" life for even eight days — we bore it 
for months — finding help now here, now there^ 
often where we least expected it. 

In spite of my refusal to go out beg-ging, 
whenever Quattrini got anything to eat, he 
always gave me the half; but he often came 
home, empty handed. When we could hold out 
no longer, the two of us went to the house of 
the Chevalier Pozzo di Borgo. 

The Chevalier was a Corsican, and a distant 
relation of the Ambassador of Russia of that 
name. 

Quattrini, having brought a letter of intro- 
duction to him, from President Colonna of 
Bastia, we were well received, and had a 
general invitation to his house. And we went 
the more willingly, as all the family spoke 
Italian. Visiting there on a footing of equality, 
we did our best to hide our distresses, always 
putting on an air of cheerfulness. But probably 
starvation was written on our faces ; for under 
one pretext or the other, we were offered re- 
freshments, occasionally we accepted, but 
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oftener refused, from fear of the truth being* 
discovered. 

I had beg'g'ed M accabelli to find me some 
employment. I assured him I would accept of 
anything* ; for my present life was intolerable 
to me. He^ at last, ^^cceeded in finding* me a 
place as clerk or assistant to a rich old clothes 
merchant, in the Cannebieres. The first thing* 
given me to do, was to brush the different arti- 
cles of apparel, that were hanging* up round the 
shop. I began, and naturally raised a great 
dust. ^^ You should do that in the street and 
not in the shop,^' said my master angrily. I 
went out, but while brushing the clothes, every 
gentleman that I saw coming towards me, 
appeared to be Pozzo di Borgo ; every lady 
one of his daughters, or some of their acquain- 
tances. I tried to hide myself as much as I 
could, which my master perceiving said quietly, 
*^ This business does not suit you, nor will you 
suit me," and at once dismissed me. 

I had made the acquaintance, a little before 
this, of an American lady, Mrt. V. She had 

M 
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once been very rich, now she was actually poor, 
partly through her husband's losses, partly I 
believe from too liberal a style of living*. I never 
saw such cheerful poverty as hers, whether 
the cheerfulness was a mask of pride, or whether 
proceeding from good sense, I know not, but 
certainly I often blushed at my own want of 
fortitude, when I was in Mrs. V/s company. 

I had begun to speak French a little, and I 
related to Mrs. V. the dangers I had gone 
through, and how I had escaped. 

'^ You ought to bless Providence/' she ex- 
claimed, ^^for having brought you to this 
country, where at least you can breathe freely 
and without fear.'' 

^^ Breathe ! yes, but for only a shortw^time.*' 

*^ Only for a short time T' she repeated in a 
tone of astonishment. The good lady tried to 
moke me explain myself, but I, unable to keep 
the tears out of m}- eyes, and yet unwillingr to 
let her see my weakness, left her abruptl3'. 
But m}' answer made her suspect the distress 
I was in, and struck with compassion, she sent 
for Guiseppe Maccabelli, and questioned him 
^bout me. 
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The next time I went to see her, she received 
me more cheerfully even than usual. Said not 
a word; that could make me think she knew all 
my misfortunes, but observed, ^^ What you told 
me the other day of your troubles, made me 
remember the difficulties my husband and I 
have had. And I have a great mind to relate 
our story to 3- ou, if I thought it would nc 
weary you.'' 

Of course, I expressed my willingness tc 
listen, but at that moment Mrs. V.'s littL 
daughter came in and began laying the cloth 
for dinner. 

I rose to take leave — " Stay and dine witl 
us,'' said the good lad}" ; " if 3^ou want to show 
that you are really interested in my story, and 
are not afraid of a poor dinner." 

I thanked her and sat down again. 

The whole of the dinner consisted of bean 
soup, and of a dish of fried fish. 

" I ought to blush at asking you to such 
poor fare," said Mrs. V. " The truth is, I do 
not invite you for your sake, but for mine. 
Believe me, Signor Angelo, I do not grieve 
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because I have lost ricbes^ but that I have lost 
my friends. Once my house was alwa3'3 fiill, 
now it is a desert. For my misfortune^ I do not 
get reconciled to solitude, nor does my tongfue^ 
once accustomed to chatter from morningr till 
night, bear patiently to be silent for whole days* 

^^ The society of any one, who can S3ntnpathise 
with one's suilerings is an immense conafort y 
but even of that I am deprived, as my poor 
hu«band cannot yet leave America, and God 
knows when he will be able. You seem to me 
kind-hearted, and though young, you have had 
your experience in troubles, you can therefore 
understand and feel for those of other people. 
I hope, therefore, you will be charitable enough 
tj^ come often to see me, and if you are not dis- 
gusted with to-day's dinner, I hope you will be 
frequently my guest. The only sauce piquante 
I can oflfer is a hearty welcome. I might 
have stretched a point, and made a better dis- 
play, but I wished you to know us as we are/' 

At first I used to refuse her invitations — 
but at last I 3aelded, though Heaven knows 
with a heavy heart, thinking of her poverty, 
not many degrees removed from mine. 
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The Revolution of Thirty, now burst out in 
Paris, and was hailed by all us exiles, as the 
forerunner of the resurrection of Italy. It was 
in the first place an example, and appeared also 
an excellent opportunity to inaugurate for the 
Italians, the principle of non-intervention. 

But our joy soon ceased, and our indig'ence re* 
mained. Just at this time, however, Morelli, who 
had often already helped Quattrini and me, was 
sent for to Aix, to be foreman in a manufactory 
of the brass ornaments for the national guard, 
then being formed in every city of France. Once 
at Aix, Morelli remembered my destitute states, 
and wrote to me to join him, if I had no objec 
tion to the sort of work he could offer me. 

Any evil appeared more acceptable than the 
one present. *^ But how are you to manage 
the journey V^ asked Quattrini* " You are too 
weak to go on foot, and though we need but 

twentv-four sous, where are we to find them V^ 

•I * 

" True ! oh I unlucky wretch that I am, T 
shall be obliged to ask for a loan from poor 
Mrs. V.^' 

'^ Wait," exclaimed my trusty comrade, ^^ I 
shall not be two minutes away/^ 
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Quattriui was certainly not longf in return- 
ing : ho cnme in red with rage^ exclaiming'^ 
" Wretched race of misers V' 

^^ Who has offended you ? ' asked I. 

Quattrini. — " Do 3-011 know Z***, the gfreat 
Mihmese exile, the chief of our Secret Socie- 
ties ? Well, I went to him ~ toid him who 
you wore— your misfortunes — your resolution 
to become an artisan, and that to be able to 
put it in execution, you wanted twenty-four 
sous to pay your ticket to Aix, and that I had 
ventured to come and ask him to give you so 
jnuch. Can you believe that any one would 
answer such a humble request with contemp- 
tuous language ? I had never troubled hdm in 
my life before, and then, as if still more to 
mortify me, he threw me half a-franc, and a 
four sous piece/* 

Frignani. — "I hope you threw it back ia 
his face ?^' 

QuattrinL — ^^ For a moment I heskated ; 
then I remembered our miserable condition, 
and the hope that in leaving this place you at 
least might be bettered,, made me pick up the 
money; not enough to pay the coach fare. 
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it Will serve at least to get you a bed half-way, 
for you must go on foot/' 

I need scarcely repeat our further argu" 
ments ; mine for the restitution of the vilely 
given alms, Quattrini's to swallow the indig- 
nity and to go in search of better fortune. 

I went to take leave of Mrs. V. and to 
thank her for all her many kindnesses, assuring 
her of my life-long gratitude. When she 
heard I was to travel on foot, she exclaimed : 
^^It is positive madness, don't 3'ou feel that 
you have not the strength to do it ?" I was 
thus compelled to give my reasons and relate 
the history of the fourteen sous. 

For a moment she looked embarrassed, pro- 
bably feeling hurt at the way I had been 
treated, and distressed by her own inability to 
help me. On a sudden she opened a closet, 
took out I know not what, and whispered to 
her daughter. 

I suspected she was sending something to 

be pawned or sold, and I tried to stop the little 

g-irl, but she slipped from my grasp, and her 

another begged me to make no opposition to 
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what she was doing*. The child brougfht back 
half a franc, and Mrs. V, gave it to me say- 
ing: ^^ Don't judge of my heart by my gift; 
now go, and God have you in his keeping/* 
Every one with feeling can judge of how 
deeply touched I must have been with Mrs. 
V/s Christian charity, I left her, sending up 
prayers to God to aid me, so that one day I 
might prove to her my filial affection and the 
deep sense I had of the benefits she had con- 
ferred on me. And in part at least, my pra3'er 
has been answered. 

Arrived at Aix, Morelli presented me to his 
employers — three brothers of the name of 
Bourgarel, all polite gentlemen. They were 
in reality jewellers, and among the most cele- 
brated, but they had accepted in this instance 
a contract for the brass ornaments of the 
National Guard. 

^^This is mv friend and fellow- workman of 
whom I spoke to you/' said Morelli. " What 
work shall I give him to do V^ 

The eldest brother, Monsieur Auguste, re- 
plied : ^' What you think best for him." 

I was in consternation at hearing mytelf 
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described by Morfelli as a workman. Taking 
him aside, I said, ^^For pity's sake, do not 
make me a laughing-stock ; why do you call 
me a workman, when you know that I have 
not the least idea of your craft/' 

^^ If I had said you were not a workman, 
what answer do you think I should have got? 
Courage, you have wit enough, you will soon 
learn/' 

" Let me have something very easy at first, 
and when you can do so unobserved, give me 
some instructions.'' 

And I set to work. 

Necessity is a great master. I put the 
whole strength of my understanding to learn 
my trade, and strove hard to do well what- 
ever was trusted to me. My masters came 
to be satisfied with me, and after a short 
apprenticeship my wages were fixed at forty- 
five sous per day (not quite two shillings 
English.) 

I redoubled my efforts and my industry, 
until in the end, the second brother Hypolite 
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and Antoine the young'er, gave me, besides my 
wag-es, a room in their own house. 

I rose with the sun ; I was the first in the 
shop, and the last to leave it. By the orders 
of m}^ emplo3'ers, their cook provided me with 
my meals. I divided my wag'es ; always set- 
ting* aside one- half to pay the debts I had left 
in Marseilles. 

Just as my life was daily g-rowing* more easy 
in every respect, I received news from Quat- 
triui, of his having* obtained the assistance 
awarded by the French nation to the exiles. 
He wrote to me to come back to Marseilles, 
and take my share, and once more to devote 
myself to my orig-inal vocation of litera- 
ture. But all that sort of ambition was dead 
in me, and having taken an affection for the 
trade that had extricated me from so much 
distress, I resolved to abide by it. 

By great good luck, I was enabled to assist 
m}^ employers in a matter they had much at 
heart. Hitherto, they had been compelled to have 
all their metals melted and cast at a neighbouring 
foundry — and often their business had suffered 
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delay by the forms not being' ready. They 
therefore determined to establish a foundry of 
their own. Afiter several failures, I under- 
took the work, to my friend Morelli's infinite 
astonishment ; he alone bein^ aware that I 
had not been brought up to the trade. But 
having watched and observed what was done, 
and the unsuccessful results, I asked leave to 
make some experiments — and permission being* 
granted, I set to work, and in due course of 
time made several good castings. Whereupon 
Monsieur Hypolite observed, ^^I told you, 
Morelli, that the hare is often found where 
least expected.'' 

After this I gave up for ever the file and 
the hammer, and attended entirely to the 
foundry ; and being at length quite assured of 
the good will of the Bourgarels, I confided to 
them who I was, and all my story. From 
that time forward they were as much my 
friends as my masters. 

One day — it was a Sunday, Monsieur H}^- 
polite, in a great state of excitement came and 
told me that a report had reached Aix, of a 
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Revolution hanQg* taken place in Italy — ixk *^ 
fact the cry was, ^^ Italy is free !'' »> 

I was nearly mad with hope and joy. I at 
once asked my employers to give me permis- 
sion to quit them. They agreed, only advising' 
me to wait till the news should be further con- 
firmed. It was so, and then Monsieur Antoine 
was so good as to accompany me to Marseilles, 
from whence I meant to embark for my native 
country. 

At Marseilles we met numbers of Italians 
come from various par i s of the country, with 
a similar intention to mine— but the French 
Government refused us passports and forbid 
our departure. I had nothing for it but to go 
back to my work as a founder, and to thank 
God for having provided such good friends as 
the Bourg-arels for the poor Exile. 

NIL desperandum:- 
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